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If You Are 


Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 
7, 10, 13, 23, 27, 38. 


The Grade School Child, see 
pages 5, 7, 10, 16, 18, 19, 23, 
27, 31. 


The High School Boy and Girl, 
see pages 7, 16, 19, 26, 27, 31. 


Children of All Ages, see pages 
5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 19, 23, 27, 
31. 


Home and School Material, see 
pages 3, 5, 10, 13, 16, 19, 26, 
27, 39. 


P. T. A. Problems, see pages 
3, 10, 16, 19, 26, 27, 32, 35, 40. 
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MAPPINESS 


This is Happiness—to lie 

In a field, where pointed grasses 
Scrape the sky, 

And no one passes : 

Where there is a little sound 

Of things stirring: and around— 
Nothing but the warm, sweet air 


And blue silence, everywhere ! 


—MARY DIXON THAYER 
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Democracy Opens the Door 


Democratic LIVING—the expression today has taken on new 
meaning and opened new forms of parental experience. It opens doors 
for thrilling new adventures of the spirit; it presents new frontiers for 
social pioneering; it comes with particular significance to parents, since it 
calls for both courage and understanding. “Democratic living is that 
type of social process which values persons and their life and development 
above all else”—and to parents who would practice democratic living in 
the family, this means that the welfare of the children of the family 
stands preeminently first, no matter what the cost in personal incon- 
venience and limitation. Health, rest, happiness, care, security and 
serenity for the child are the precious responsibility of parents during the 
early years of the child’s dependence. 

“Democratic living weighs institutions finally by their effects on 
individual life and growth”’—and so parents must evaluate in pains- 
taking terms the agencies which affect the lives of children. They must 
ascertain the effects upon children and youth of commercialized amuse- 
ments—the radio and motion picture—of group activities, and the social 
life of the community. And in terms of their findings, parents must 
build the environment for today’s children. 

“Democratic living provides for the maximum opportunity of sharing 
in thinking and deciding upon policies of management at any and all 
levels of experience’”’—and this involves the participation by both parents 
and children in all phases of the planning and deciding that accompany 
home life: Where and how shall we spend our vacations? How shall we 
use the margins of the family income? What shall be the standards 
for recreation, for modes of behavior, for the social activities of the 
young people, for civic service and responsibility? Parents who believe 
in democratic living seek solutions to these questions in conference with 
their children. They allow the child to accept responsibility for the 
social consequences of his acts in the home in order that he may by 
actual experience learn to live intelligently and responsibly as an adult 
citizen of a democracy. 

And finally, democratic living implies a respect for the personality of 
each individual; a belief in the principle that each individual should 
have equal opportunity to become the best that it is in him to be; and a 
faith that it is within the power and possibility of society to provide the 
best and fullest life for each and for all. 

In the family lies the hope of the eventual achievement of democratic 
living. Insofar as parents and children learn democracy through coopera- 
tive experiences in deliberating, planning, and acting together in the 
home, to that extent will tomorrow’s generation find joy and fulfillment 
in active service and participation in a democracy of justice, equality, 
and freedom. 

The ideals of democratic living offer parents an open door to a 
tomorrow of abundant life for their children. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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W: ARE happy to have received comments re- 
garding the April issue of our Magazine from many 
of our readers. We believe this demonstrates the fact 


that our members consider this their own magazine 
and that they feel it is always their privilege, and 
sometimes their responsibility as well, to have a 
part in shaping its policies, safeguarding its con- 
tent, and enlarging its service to our readers. We 
shall all grow by frank and vigorous discussion of 
the articles presented. 

We hope to hear from many of our readers. We 
invite you to continue to use Our Lerrer Box to 
express freely your comments, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions. In this way the Magazine will best serve 
the great variety of interests of an increasingly 
large number of readers. The NationaL PareENnt- 
TEACHER can be the voice and the servant of our 
thousands of parent-teacher people throughout the 
nation. 


Tue Eprror. 


WE SHALL DO OUR BEST 


I wish to thank you for considering the question 
of Education, Movies, and Democracy written as 
an editorial by Henry A. Atkinson. I am deeply 
grateful to Mr. Atkinson for enlightening me on 
this subject. I hope too that you will have further 








discussions with reference to this subject in the near 
future. —J. L. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


From time to time, I have read articles on spir- 
itual values, but Miss Case’s article on Education 
for Spiritual Values contains some of the most 
fruitful ideas I have ever read. I like especially 
the emphasis upon social action and social thinking 
as being essential in education for spiritual values, 

—E. F. 


WHO ARE TEACHER'S PETS? 


I do not agree with Miss Case when she asserts 
that “teacher’s pets” and the quiet, docile pupil are 
definitely maladjusted. As I remember my teach- 
ing experience, the children who made the most 
favorable impression upon the teachers and might 
be considered “teacher’s pets” were definitely well- 
adjusted and were usually “the cream of the crop.” 
Too, they had social qualities which made them 
stand out as helpful, thoughtful of others, and loyal 
to the teacher and school. Many times they were 
outstanding in one way or another—either in 


scholarship or in some special talent. —W.T. 


A SYMPATHETIC READER 


How well I understood “Star Pupils” by Mary 
Price Roberts. I, too, have recently found myself 
confronted with a similar situation, and after read- 
ing Dr. Roberts’ article feel that I am _ better 
equipped to handle the situation of “practicing.” 
I desire that music be a pleasure to my child and 
give her the satisfaction that comes with a sense 
of accomplishment, and that can never be achieved 


if practicing becomes “drudgery.” —E. M. 


LET US DO OUR PART 


As a teacher, I should like to recommend “A 
View From Childhood” by Rose Zeligs, for a better 
understanding of the emotions and desires of chil- 
dren. This article was especially valuable to me 
because it was based upon actual research. It is 
true—growing up can be made attractive so that 
children will be not only prepared, but eager to do 
their share as citizens in society. Let us do our 
part! —D. C. 
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Parents and the Child in School 


By ADA HART ARLITT 


SomEONE has said that the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment is the greatest educational force in society to- 
day. It is highly probable that this statement is true 
jnasmuch as education, which is a part of school life 
alone, does not make a very deep or lasting impression 
on the life of the child. It is only when parents and 
teachers work together that the best educational aims 
and ideals are realized. 

There is a whole body of knowledge which should 
be available to parents and teachers alike if this co- 
operation between home and school is to be successful. 

Foremost among these are certain facts about learn- 
ing. In the first place, no child can learn any school 
subject or in fact anything else until he has reached 
the necessary level of mental maturity. If a parent 
were to start to teach a child the names of the colors 
red, blue, yellow, and green at the age of two, he 
would find that, unless he had an extraordinary child, 
nothing resulted. If the child learned the names of 
the colors in the afternoon, he would have forgotten 
them by the following morning. Most children of two 
would simply fail to master the names and when the 
colors were presented would call them anything that 
came into their heads. The average child is five years 
old before he learns this kind of material easily, so if 
the parent kept at his task for three years the child 
would learn to name colors but he would have learned 
in any event and without definite instruction. The 
average child cannot learn to read until he has reached 
six years to six years and six months of age. Arith- 
metic has various branches each of which demands its 
own level of maturity. 


Maxx parents feel that all that is necessary if a 
child does not learn is to increase the amount of 
scolding which he receives. We hear them say that 
he is lazy, that that is why he does not learn, when 
what is really wrong is that he is not old enough. 
Another important fact which parents and teachers 
alike need to realize is that, although there are a num- 
ber of school subjects such as history in which the 
child learns at a fairly steady rate, there are other 
subjects in which he is bound to experience periods 
of discouragement. Periods indeed in which he ap- 
pears to make less than no progress. Any adult who 
has learned to drive an automobile has passed through 
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This article crystallizes the ideas pre- 
sented in the Parent Education Study 
Course: The Child in School 


a stage similar to this one. At first he appeared to be 
learning excellently well. Then there came a time 
when brakes, accelerator, steering gear and gear shift 
appeared to be hopelessly mixed. In traffic the learner 
put one foot on the accelerator and the other on the 
brake and stalled the car, or he shifted the gear firmly 
into reverse when he intended to shift into second 
and backed into the car behind him or into a ditch or 
into some other unintended object. If he was being 
taught by some member of his family, that member 
gave up in despair and said to his pupil, “You will 
never learn to drive.” Discouraged and nervous, some 
learners give up at this point. Exactly what happens 
to the driver who is trying to master the intricacies 
of the motor happens to the learner in such subjects 
as arithmetic, reading, and all the sciences. 


| should not expect any child to progress 
through any year without periods during which he 
does not show any results from study. Even if there 
are no long periods of slow progress, no child does 
equally well every day. Instead of being upset, chil- 
dren should be encouraged and a careful study should 
be made of the ways in which parents can help to 
avoid the countless pitfalls which a child may meet. 
Illness will almost certainly make progress slow. Real 
upsets in the home, whether these are between other 
members of the family or between the child and his 
relatives, are almost sure to cause difficulties which 
have not appeared before and which are not a part of 
the school subjects themselves. Before Christmas, be- 
fore the Easter holidays, when a circus is in town, 
before inter-school contests, learning almost certainly 
slows down, and no amount of work or scolding will 
help. Understanding parents help enormously. 

Another fact about learning is that what is studied 
in one place may not transfer to any other. Parents 
have long ago found out that a child may know his 
speech at home but not be able to say it in school; 
they have not realized, however, that this is true of 
ideals and attitudes as well as of speeches. 


5 








Baawes should know the aims and ideals held by 
the school, and the school should know each parent’s 
aim for his children. When the school has one set of 
ideals and the home another and no effort is made to 
bridge the gap, many children feel that they may be- 
have one way in school and another at home. As a 
matter of fact, it is perfectly possible to train a child 
thoroughly at home and have him do none of the 
things which the parent thinks wise when he reaches 
the school gate; and it is equally true that the atti- 
tudes and the subject matter which he learns at school 
may have less than no effect on his home behavior. 
In a fine private school with which the writer is 
familiar, the children were trained to have a fine 
sense of honesty and feeling of responsibility for their 
own work, yet at supper one evening one of the pupils 
of the school said to his father, “Sorry, old man, but 
they did not teach you good English when you went 
to school. I got only sixty on that composition you 
wrote for me.” It is easy to see that the ideals of the 
school were not functioning in the home. Not so long 
after, the writer heard a highschool girl say to her 
mother, “I have discovered four new ways of cheat- 
ing.” Since the girl had been taught high standards 
of behavior at home, her mother was very much upset. 
On investigating, the mother found that the highschool 
teacher had begun the year by saying to her whole 
group, “I know all the ways there are to cheat, so 
don’t try any because if you do you will get caught.” 
It is not hard to see why children brought up in an 
atmosphere of truth and dealt with honestly at home 





will begin to cheat when placed in an atmosphere 
of this sort. 

Facts about learning are far from being the only 
material which parents and teachers alike should 
know. There are countless facts about both the physica] 
and mental development of children which, if they were 
a part of everyone’s knowledge, would make children, 
teachers, and parents happier in their daily contacts, 

One function of Parent-Teacher Associations is to 
put their groups in contact with the sources from 
which such material may be obtained and to provide 
space on their programs for presenting it. 


EE Associations can bring up for ful] 
discussion the school subjects which are being pre- 
sented to their children with methods that puzzle g 
generation that learned the same subjects in a wholly 
different fashion. The programs can be given over to 
a discussion of parent attitudes which help or hinder 
learning and even the daily adjustment of children, 
Parents and teachers can discuss standards for high- 
school children’s behavior, the use of the family car, 
the child’s allowances. They can also discuss the 
qualifications of a good citizen and ways of making 
children realize the value and importance of being 
citizens in a Democracy. In fact, there is no end to 
the contribution which Parent-Teacher Associations 
can make to the daily living of school children. These 
associations bridge the gap between home and school 
and interpret education to the child out of school and 
to the community. 


Patience 


By 


VIRGINIA BRASIER 


Often I watched my mother’s mother sew: 
Patching and darning endless piles of socks, 
Letting down hems, that grow as children grow, 
On handmade petticoats and gingham frocks; 
Or heard my mother’s voice stay soft and light— 

Dealing with anger, fretfulness, or bruise; 
As kind and quick to minister at night, 
When surely sleep was very dear to lose. 


Rich with the regal carelessness of youth, 

I took their tireless service gracelessly ; 
Not much amazed at the unhappy truth 

That no such sweet endurance dwelt in me. 
Now, by the cradled child I bend above 
I know that patience is the gift of love. 
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Home-Made Vacations 


By RALPH H. OJEMANN 


Ly WE could discover the truth we would probably 
find that most mothers dread the coming of vacation. 
This is quite the opposite of the attitude of the chil- 
dren. Even graduate students in a university, and 
perhaps the teachers too, look forward eagerly to a 
vacation. The attitude of the youngsters is probably 
as it should be, for “all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” 

But to come back to the mothers. Why should 
vacation be dreaded by them? It should be the hap- 
piest of times. Why is it not so? 

The reasons for the mothers’ attitude are not far 
to seek. When vacation comes the children will be at 
home. They soon tire of the ordinary activities and 
then there isn’t anything for them to do. It may be 
that we haven’t given enough attention to the problem 
of vacation planning and the problem of making the 
home a fit place for an enjoyable and happy va- 
cation. 

When it comes to vacation we must make a definite 
plan. A planned vacation will be much happier and 
much more satisfying than one that is not so ordered. 
The time spent in making the plan will yield rich re- 
turns; and the planning itself can be made a family 
project to which all can contribute. 


Planning the Vacation 


Is MAKING our plans it is well to consider the many 
possible ways of spending a vacation. There is camp- 
ing, traveling, visiting, working at a hobby, and many 
others. Part of the time may be spent away from 
home. Part of the time may be spent at home. When 
the children are young it may be necessary for the 
family to spend more of its vacation in the home en- 
vironment than when the children grow older. There 
may be many interesting places close at hand. Per- 
haps there are national parks not too far away. These 
often have many conveniences that have been espe- 
cially provided to make the time spent in the park 
more enjoyable. Perhaps the vacation plans justify 
a trailer. The point is that, in thinking about our 
vacation, we must begin by considering not one but 
many, many possibilities. It may be helpful to begin 
by making a list of twenty or thirty things the family 
can do, and then, by careful selection, boil the list 
down. We will suggest many activities in this dis- 
cussion. You will have fun thinking up many others. 

It may be that there are a thousand ways of spend- 
ing a vacation, but any plan should meet a few very 
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important requirements. Let us see what these re- 
quirements are and how various activities measure up 
to them. 

In the first place, the vacation should provide for 
enough play activity to fill up the vacation period. 
You will note that we use the word activity. Perhaps 
this isn’t the right word. Vacation is supposed to be 
the time for rest. Mother who is on her feet most of 
the time and father who labors all winter want to rest. 
But I think you will agree that this doesn’t mean that 
they want “to do nothing” all vacation long. Anyone 
who has tried that kind of loafing knows that it doesn’t 
work. What is needed is something to do that one 
thoroughly enjoys and that one isn’t compelled to do 
—in other words, a “play activity.” 

We must not think only of the parents, although 
they are very important in planning the vacation. 
There are the children. The requirement for activity 
is probably more important for them than for the 
adults. Children have a great deal of energy and they 
find most enjoyment in a full and free expression 
of it. They must have a chance to express their 
energy throughout the vacation period. A good camp 
provides a most interesting variety of good outlets: 
hiking, fishing, boating, handicrafts, and many others. 
Well-planned travel provides another outlet of almost 
endless possibilities. A well-planned visit to the coun- 
try for the city child or a well-planned visit to the 
city for the country child has many possibilities. 

It is perhaps the home environment that is most 
deficient at this point. Most children, and to some 
extent adults too, have a hard time finding something 
to do when they are at home. Last summer I watched 
a number of children who were spending the greater 
part of their vacation at home. This group didn’t 
seem to be able to think of any constructive projects, 
although there were many possibilities in the neigh- 
borhood in which they lived. They just seemed to 
“fiddle” away their time. The trouble with this group 
was that no one had given very much attention to 
helping the children see the many things their home 
and neighborhood environments provided. Mothers 











were busy with their work and fathers were busy 
with theirs; neither had much time. The supervisors 
of play have usually overlooked the home environ- 
ment, and the net result is that children who have to 
stay at home are thrown upon their own resources. 

A little planning and a little thought can easily 
remedy these difficulties. I know a father who, in- 
stead of building a play house for the children, let the 
children build it themselves. He set up the bare 
framework, which took about an hour’s time, and 
then provided boards, hammers, nails, and saws and 
let the children work out their ideas. The group of 
four neighborhood children ranging in ages from five 
to nine spent a whole summer building a play house. 
After the house was “practically finished,” there were 
the tables, chairs, shelves, and even the beginnings 
of a brick fireplace to be taken care of. I watched 
this project one summer. The interest in it never 
lagged throughout the vacation period of three months. 
When school started the children dismantled the house 
and stored the lumber in the garage. I noted that 
next spring, long before the grass was green or the 
frost out of the ground, the children were talking 
about their play house and were already getting the 
boards out of the garage in anticipation of another 
happy summer. 

Family Participation 

Baecavez the family, for one reason or another, 
chooses to spend its vacation or a part of it at home is 
no indication that the vacation should be less enjoy- 
able. I know another family who set up an inex- 
pensive potter’s wheel. The children gathered clay 
from the hills nearby, prepared it, and molded it on 
the wheel. Another father provided an inexpensive 
small kiln built according to the directions of the 
ceramics department of the State College. The total 
outlay in money was very small. The possibilities 
for continued interest and activity for children aged 
five on in this kind of project are many. 

Then there are things that the family can do to- 
gether. Organizing a family orchestra may be the 
beginning of many happy hours of family activity; 
family dramatics in which family members take turns 
in giving plays, family picnics, and family excursions 
provide many interesting types of group play. 

There is also the community playground. If a 
good supervisor is provided, community playgrounds 
can greatly enrich the vacation of 
almost any child. Some communi- 
ties open up the manual training 
and art rooms in the school for use 
during the summer. The actual 
cost to the community is small, but 
the returns are large. 

These illustrations are probably 
enough to show what is meant by 
saying that the vacation plan 
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should provide an opportunity for play activity 
throughout the period. Even the home environment 
can provide an outlet for real energy. And we must 
not forget that, when the chij- 
dren are busy, mother and dad 
are well on the road to a vaca- 
tion too. 

However, it is not enough to 
provide mere activity. The 
activity must have a relaxing 
effect. Usually this is accom. 
plished if the vacation activity 
is almost the direct opposite in character of the daily 
work. There is much truth in the quotation, “a change 
of occupation is rest.” If father’s work requires that 
he sit at a desk all day long, then some kind of 
manual activity, hiking, boating, or handicraft may 
be most relaxing. If mother must spend much of her 
time in the kitchen during the year, a trip of some 
kind may provide most relaxation for her. If the 
children are young and no one can be found to take 
care of them, short trips that can be made in a day or 
two, with the older members of the family taking a 
share of the responsibility, may be most helpful. If 
mother can find someone to take care of the children, 
a trip of a week or two may be best. 

The activity must also be one that stimulates the 
development of both children and parents. Not so 
long ago, I talked with a group of young people who 
had just returned from a trip. I am afraid, however, 
that they were the type of people who travel through 
the world with their eyes closed. They had gained 
surprisingly little even though they had traveled sev- 
eral thousand miles. Instead of looking for points of 
interest, they seemed more concerned with their own 
little world, their petty difficulties, how fast they could 
travel, and the distance to the nearest soda fountain 
or tavern. On the other hand, there is the family 
which lives in a small town. They are not well-to-do 
and they cannot take a trip every year. Yet the 
children and the parents of this family know the 
woods and plains for miles around. They know where 
to find the wild flowers; they know the traits and 
habits of the birds; they know the choicest piecnie 
spots; they know the historic sites; they have made 
pictures of the.beauty spots. They have a wide circle 
of friends. There is a subtle richness that commands 
respect. A vacation that does not stimulate or that 
interferes with health or that gives the wrong slant on 
things is not a good vacation. 


Share, and Share Alike 


| = THE plan for a vacation would not be complete 
if carrying it out put an extra and often overlooked 
burden on somebody. If the family wants to go on 
a picnic, it isn’t fair to have mother assume all the 
responsibility for the lunch. If everyone in the family 
group takes a share of the responsibility, no one will 
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be overworked and all can have a good time. Like- 
wise, in taking a trip, each member should take a 
part of the responsibility for the preparation and not 
leave the whole job to mother or dad or the older sis- 
ter or brother. Also, the needs of no one should be 
overlooked. On a trip small children need boxes to 
sit on so they can see out. Frequent opportunity 
should be provided for them to stretch their legs. They 
need adequate meals at regular times. No one can be 
overlooked in the plan. If dad and the boys want to 
go fishing, and if this means that mother must take 
the responsibility for the work about the house, then 
some plan must be worked out for mother to have a 
vacation too. If the children want to take a vacation 
that will cost so much that it leaves the family purse 
flat and father worried, it may be well to look at the 
plan again. A vacation should not place an extra or 


unnecessary burden on any member of the family. 


Practical Requirements 


Lay out a plan for the vacation for yourself and 
the children. Start by making a list of ten or twenty 
different ways in which this vacation may be spent. 
Find out all you can about camps, parks, playgrounds, 
possible trips and so on. Then check each one for 
these four things: 


1. Is an outlet for play activity provided 
for all members of the family throughout the 
vacation period? 

2. Are the activities of such a character 
that they will help all members to relax? 

3. Will the activities be stimulating to 
physical, mental, emotional, and social de- 
velopment and thus open up new worlds? 

4. Does the plan distribute responsibility 
instead of laying an extra burden on father, 
mother, or any one of the children? 


Then make your final selection from those ways of 
spending vacation that meet these four requirements 
in your particular situation, A happy vacation to you! 


Stranger 


By 


VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


I went one summer to that town 
And met no one at all. 

No passing neighbor said, “Hello!” 
And no one came to call. 


But once a dog adopted me 
And wagged most friendly news, 
And in our yard a cardinal 
Approved my whistled views. 


And once a funny little boy 
Not older much than two 
Smiled up one day and shyly said, 


“T’m Bobby! 


Who are you?” 


And, strangely, when I think of it, 
It seems a place of joy 

Where I was rich, for I had friends— 
A bird, a dog, a boy! 
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Child Health Needs Today 


By MARTHA M. ELIOT, M.D. 


May DAY—Child Health Day, 1938, will again 
see the members of the parent-teacher associations in 
many parts of the country starting on the Summer 
Round-up to encourage parents to have each child 
who will start school next fall examined by a phy- 
sician. The treatment during the summer of any 
remediable defects discovered will enable these chil- 
dren to start school in September on the mark so far 
as their health is concerned. 

The experience with Summer Round-ups has placed 
the parent-teacher associations in a strategic position 
to appreciate the limitations of our health services for 
the earlier age period, the advances recently made 
in extending maternal and child health services, and 
the difficulties faced by parents and health officials in 
providing for the health needs of children. 


Fumes under the maternal and child health provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act last year enabled the 
State health agencies to aid in providing about 2,500 
of the 6,000 public health nurses in rural areas, who 
were organizing and conducting educational health 
services for mothers and children as a part of their 
general public health nursing program. The Federal, 
State, and local funds so far available do not go very 
far toward providing even one public health nurse 
for each county. We do not yet approach the stand- 
ard of one public health nurse for each 2,000 in the 
population, a ratio set up as desirable by experienced 
public health nursing authorities. Cities now have 
one public health nurse for each 5,000 population, 
while the rural areas have one for every 11,000. Three 
or four times as many nurses in the country districts 
and probably twice as many in the cities will be 
needed if reasonably adequate maternal and child 
health nursing services, including nursing care at the 
time of delivery, are to be made everywhere available. 

More deficient even than the nursing services are 
the medical services, services such as are needed to 
provide prenatal care through conferences or clinics for 
women otherwise unable to obtain such care, and in- 
fant care and child health supervision through centers 
to which mothers may take their children for advice. 
The State health agencies in 33 States reported as 
under their general supervision prenatal clinics or 
conferences conducted by physicians last year in 2,433 
centers in 408 local political subdivisions. Thirty- 
eight State health agencies reported 5,723 centers 
located in 685 local areas where conferences or clinics 
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for infants or preschool children were conducted by 
physicians. These figures for the most part do not 
include similar centers in urban areas. Such services 
are steadily increasing especially in rural areas but 
we still have a long way to go before such services in 
the field of preventive medicine will be available in 
all areas, urban and rural. 

Now that every State in the Union is enlisted in the 
effort to extend its maternal and child health services 
until they reach every community, we can turn to the 
consideration of the special problems of child health, 
and to the means of attaining higher standards of 
health for the individual child and for the group of 
children in each community. 


To KEEP @ child “fit to gain” is the mother’s pri- 
mary endeavor. The well-nourished child, with good 
habits of sleeping, elimination, and outdoor play is 
fortified in large measure against danger to his health. 
Of paramount importance to the normal growth and 
development of the child is the protection of the child 
against communicable diseases and against the so- 
called deficiency diseases such as rickets, scurvy, pel- 
lagra, and other nutritional disorders. Communicable 
diseases may be prevented in some cases by appro- 
priate immunization procedures, in others by protec- 
tion from exposure to others with active disease, in 
still others by the control of environment through 
pure water and milk supplies, or the elimination of 
insects that transmit disease. 

When prevention fails, checking disease or under- 
nutrition in their incipient stages offers the next op- 
portunity to safeguard child health. Colds which 
come repeatedly, or the underlying infection of ton- 
sils, adenoids, and sinuses are apt to make inroads on 
a child’s general health and may interfere with his 
nutritional status and his ability to grow. Inade- 
quate food or defective nutrition may open the door 
to tuberculosis. Rickets, if it occurs, can be cured in 
the early stages, and by this means the disturbance 
to bone growth that may result in crippling and seri- 
ous physical handicap can be avoided. The care of 
the teeth under the dentist’s supervision should begin 
with the baby teeth. 
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As more and more children are brought under regu- 
jar medical supervision and as more parents learn to 
recognize the evidences of good health and the signals 
which warn of danger to the child’s health, we shall be 
able to maintain a higher general level for each child 
and for the community. 

We are well on the road toward the conquest of 
diphtheria and of smallpox by immunization, but we 
shall hold the ground we have gained only by the 
continuous cooperation of parents, physicians, and 
health officials in using these preventive measures 
early to protect each new group of children. We still 
need more medical research to find the means of pre- 
venting other communicable diseases. 

Although we do not yet know how to prevent in- 
fantile paralysis, we can now say that adequate medi- 
cal and nursing supervision during and immediately 
following the acute stage of the illness will prevent or 
ameliorate in great measure the paralysis of muscles 
and the deformities which too frequently result with- 
out such care. 

The nation-wide program of services for crippled 
children under the Social Security Act has given us a 
crippled children’s agency in every State, which is 
financing through the use of Federal, State, and local 
funds the physical restoration of crippled children. 
Although this program is reaching many thousands 
of crippled children, the funds are not sufficient to 
provide for all children in need of such care. As the 
State agencies accumulate experience they will be in 
increasingly better position to inform parents, physi- 
cians, nurses, and others who take care of children, of 
the means of preventing conditions that bring to chil- 
dren the danger of physical handicap. Prevention of 
accidents is an obvious method of protecting children 
against such handicaps. 

Thirty-nine States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii are now cooperating with the Social Security 
Board in making financial aid available to the needy 
blind. This reemphasizes the desirability of develop- 
ing more far-reaching public health programs for the 
prevention of blindness. The most effective work in 
this field can be done with children, since much blind- 
ness is due to congenital causes or to lack of necessary 
precautions at the time of birth. There is much still 
to be done in sight conservation because we are just 
beginning to learn the extent of partial blindness, and 
the programs so far undertaken have been experi- 
mental and conducted in limited areas with special 
groups. 

The extent of deafness in children is not definitely 
known, although extensive audiometric studies of 
school children are bringing in much better information 
in this field than we have had previously. Further 
clinical studies of the mode of onset of the supposedly 
curable forms of deafness are needed before an ade- 
quate public health program for the prevention of 
deafness can be undertaken. 
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Heart disease is another condition which handicaps 
large numbers of children for whose care we have not 
yet made adequate provision. In the northern part 
of the country apparently about 1 of every 100 school 
children suffers from it. The chief cause of heart 
disease in children is rheumatic fever. Although pre- 
ventive measures are limited because of lack of knowl- 
edge of the cause of rheumatic infection, there has 
been sufficient experience with treatment, largely 
through rest, to indicate that in an encouraging pro- 
portion of cases the rheumatic heart disease regresses 
and even disappears. Early recognition of rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease in children is im- 
portant. The chronicity or recurrence of rheumatic 
fever and the long period of rest needed render the 
treatment of the child a difficult problem for many 
families to deal with unaided. 


W: ARE at present steadily expanding our maternal 
and child health services which are largely directed 
toward teaching the mother how to care for herself 
and her children. There are, however, very imme- 
diate problems faced by many parents that knowledge 
of hygiene alone will not enable them to solve. The 
need to obtain care for the sick child, to correct the 
physical defects that hamper growth and develop- 
ment, to provide a diet adequate for proper nutri- 
tion is apparent if we are to get good results from our 
educational and preventive program. Is it any wonder 
that interest in child health programs seems to lag 
in some communities when the parents do not know 
where to turn for help in obtaining the care they can- 
not afford when Johnny or Mary is sick? With mil- 
lions of children in families on relief or with incomes 
so low that medical services are out of reach when 
sickness strikes, the problem of providing medical aid 
is of national importance in the field of child health. 

A mother at a child health conference was told by 
the doctor that her undernourished child should have 
a quart of milk a day. The mother listened and said 
nothing. The question was then asked, “Do you have 
milk to give your child?” “No,” said the mother; 
“we don’t have a cow and we can’t afford to buy 
milk.” 

In one area it was recently estimated by the doctor 
who conducted the child health conferences that ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent of the children were 
not getting milk. When he tried to advise one mother 
on how to rearrange her food-buying so as to be able 


‘to get milk, she replied that all they bought at the 


store was flour and lard. Gravy made with flour, lard, 
and water was the major item in her children’s 
diet. 

When a doctor recommends that a child’s tonsils 
should be removed, in some communities there may 
be a hospital near by where this can be done without 
charge or at a minimum rate, but for many families 
the lack of money to pay the doctor or the hospital 
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prevents them from obtaining the necessary medical 
or surgical care. 

Aside from the individual family’s inability to pay 
for medical care for its children, in many areas in the 
United States there is an actual lack of facilities for 
such care. A report on the Need for a National 
Health Program recently made available by the Inter- 
departmental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities appointed by the President calls 
attention to the following facts: 

That many rural areas, small cities, and even large 
sections of certain States are undersupplied with 
physicians; 

That nurses are not evenly distributed throughout 
the country—there is a concentration of available 
nurses in cities, and a limited supply in rural areas; 

That enlargement of hospital facilities is needed in 
many areas where there are some hospitals, and con- 
struction of new institutions in many areas where 
none have been built; 

That there is growing need for centers for diagnostic 
and preventive services, where organized health 
agencies may operate in close co-relation with medical 
and related practitioners. 

The significance of the lack of facilities for medical 
and nursing care is illustrated by the inadequacy of 
care of large numbers of mothers and new-born in- 
fants. Adequate care before birth, at the time of 
birth, and after birth for the mother and the baby is 
the backlog of the whole program of promoting child 
health. Each year more than 14,000 women in the 
United States die from causes connected with child- 
birth, leaving at least 35,000 children motherless; 
more than 75,000 infants are stillborn; more than 69,- 
000 infants die during the first month of life. This 
loss of life is largely preventable. An uncounted num- 
ber of other women are injured in health, and children 
are handicapped in growth and development as a re- 
sult of conditions associated with maternity. A 
quarter of a million women were delivered in 1936 
without a physician’s care. For the great majority 
of the 1,000,000 births attended in the home by 
physicians each year, there is no nurse to aid in caring 


For Every child these rights— 


For every child full preparation for his birth, his 
mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; 
and the establishment of such protective measures as 
will make childbearing safer. 

For every child health protection from birth 
through adolescence, including: periodical health ex- 
aminations and, where needed, care of specialists and 
hospital treatment; regular dental examinations and 
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for the mother and child. In many communities fagjj- 
ities for hospital care are still lacking or are at 
minimum. In 1936, 71 per cent of the births in urbap 
areas occurred in hospitals; only 14 per cent of the 
births in rural areas occurred in hospitals that year. 
Many women do not obtain or even seek a physician’s 
care during pregnancy and at delivery because of jn. 
ability to meet the expense. Even where hospitals 
are available, their maternity facilities are frequently 
not used to capacity because of the inability of 
families to pay for such care. 


‘Tune facts and others were brought out at the Con. 
ference on Better Care for Mothers and Babies held 
in January at the call of the Children’s Bureau. Ip 
attendance were physicians, nurses, public health 
workers, social workers, parent-teacher leaders, and 
others representing groups concerned with maternal 
and child health from 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. As a result of the 
conference there has been organized by nearly fifty 
national organizations a National Committee op 
Better Care for Mothers and Babies to bring this 
problem to the attention of the public. The Com- 
mittee plans to promote consideration of the proposals 
of the conference committees for increasing and im- 
proving professional resources for better maternal and 
infant care; and for developing complete service for 
mothers and newborn infants by utilizing available 
competent service under both public and private 
auspices; and by improving and extending public serv- 
ices where they are not now adequate to meet the 
need. 

The Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities in its report says that 
the knowledge of how life and health may be pre- 
served is at hand; adequate demonstration of the 
practical application of knowledge with favorable re- 
sults in the saving of lives and conservation of health 
has been made; the problem lies in finding the ways 
and means of making good care available to all in 
need of such care. 


care of the teeth; protective and preventive measures 
against communicable diseases; the insuring of pure 
food, pure milk, and pure water. 

For every child from birth through adolescence, pro- 
motion of health, including health instruction and a 
health program, wholesome physical and mental 
recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately 
trained—From The Children’s Charter. 
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It Is Still Up to the Family 


By ESTHER McGINNIS 


Are THERE any fundamental values of living 
that people could agree to today? In a recent com- 
mittee meeting a group of people got very excited and 
worked far into the night trying to formulate what 
these newer areas of agreement might be. They felt 
that many of the intense and bitter struggles in the 
world were attempts, clumsy and destroying as they 
are, to try to glimpse these values and bring them a 
little nearer to realization for the masses of people. 

In a world so full of flaws and frustrations, of chaos 
and “cockeyedness,” of bitterness and death, is there 
any sense at all in groups of parents meeting together 
to discuss what little children need and how family 
life may be built which may more nearly meet those 
needs? Or, is it just a futile waste of time and energy? 
Suppose there does grow out of it a little more under- 
standing of children, a little more confidence in their 
ability as parents, a little greater sense of the im- 
portance of the job, of what avail are any of these 
against the actual conditions under which children are 
going to work and live their lives? 

Having just returned from a round of conferences, 
panel discussions and lectures of a large national edu- 
cational convention, in which little hope was given for 
agreement about what values are important, and less 
for the influence of individuals as parents or teachers, 
the task of writing an article which would summarize 
and bring out the main points in the series on “The 
Young Child in the Family” makes one wonder about 
the influences of the family and its importance in the 
world today. 


Wholesome Personality Formation 


Lb THE family is still the personality former and if 
our greatest handicap today is the distorted, antag- 
onistic, cruel and dominating personalities which 
society has produced, the challenge to parents of young 
children becomes tremendous. In their hands lies the 
key to future possibilities of change. One young 
mother recently said, “It disgusts me to see children 
be so mean and nasty to others. I suppose it’s a stage 
they go through, but do you think they have to? I 
hate to see a child with a sweet, generous, open little 
soul treated that way and to feel he may develop it 
himself.” 

The family in these modern times remains the 
medium by which our social heritage is transmitted. 
It is largely responsible for the personalities which 
come out of it; the importance and the difficulties of 
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This article emphasizes the main points 
considered in the Parent Education Study 
Course: The Young Child in the Family 


its job are increased. Dorothy Canfield Fisher sug- 
gested that if parents can once get a general direction, 
so that they may set their course, they are self-reliant 
and resourceful enough to manage the details of the 
journey themselves. Out of the day-by-day incidents 
of family life are forged the new goals and methods 
needed for new and changing conditions. The child’s 
understanding of his physical world, how it works, the 
fact that cause and effect are not under his control 
(remember the effective illustration about the child 
who begged for permission to ride on the canvas top 
of the old touring car, thinking all problems would be 
solved if only the adult would let him do it), his 
curiosity to learn, and his tremendous desire to dis- 
cover—it is by encouraging experimentation and 
initiative that the family fosters the child’s funda- 
mental education. 

Recently, a class of seniors in a college testified that 
many of these drives for finding out, for questioning, 
for experimentation, had been lost as they climbed the 
educational ladder. They no longer cared or thought 
such efforts were worthwhile. So, as Mrs. Fisher said, 
many of them have actually learned well the lesson 
that initiative and imagination are wrong. Is that 
one of the reasons why dictators can coerce youth and 
win their loyalty so readily? 


Personality Adjustment 


Since there seems to be universal agreement that 
whatever the new conditions of our world are going 
to be, they will be different from what we’ve known, 
and that they will continue to change rapidly, adapta- 
bility and flexibility, a willingness to change, and ac- 
ceptance of changes without the devastating fear and 
terror which many people are showing today, will be 
the criteria for all wholesome personalities. Dr. Gar- 
land emphasized this when he said, “It is a hard 
environment into which to fit our lives with serenity 
and emotional stability, and yet these factors must 
be present on a large scale if social security and 
spiritual progress are to continue.” He suggests that 
the mature mind, capable of meeting such radical 
changes, must be able to think logically, to see both or 
all sides of a question, have a sense of the value of 
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time and of the need for scheduling, conform to neces- 
sary rules and regulations without waste of emotional 
energy, and be capable of integrating differences to a 
eommon end. Thus the habit-training situations in 
family life and the discipline of living together may 
lay a foundation for flexibility and maturity if these 
are the desired goals. 

One of the values on which there seems to be in- 
creasing agreement is the importance of people and 
their needs. The need to be loved for oneself, to be 
worthy of affection, is a creative element in human 
relations. Dr. Keliher stated that “children who know 
they are loved can face many other uncertainties with 
balance. Children who are loved learn a language 
with which they communicate with others. And the 
inescapable center of this relationship in our society 
is the family, the home. The most important influence 
in learning to live with people is the emotional life of 
the family. Genuine love for children is a releasing 
love, a freeing love. It is a strong thread that stretches 
far into life’s experiences, a thread that can always be 
rewound back into the heart of parental love.’’ Such 
parents can discipline their children and help them 
build the social habits necessary for living in our cul- 
ture without condemning the child as a person. 

Dr. Keliher continues: 


The person who really loves his child can 
let him adventure into life’s experiences, can 
follow with interest, not apprehension, his 
new relationships, can help him find broad 
experience out of which his selection of life’s 
patterns may come more fluently and easily. 
This parent knows that the love thread is 
stout enough that the child will always tug 
when he needs to be puttled in. This is the 
parent who delights to have the boy join the 
gang, who welcomes the first “puppy loves,” 
who shares delightedly in plans for marriage, 
who shares contentedly a place with grand- 
children, knowing that life goes forward 
always to new relationships, but knowing 
deeply that the old are never severed! 


This love and warmth of “emotional climate” comes 
as a result not of words, but of the contagion of living 
with the emotions of adults, rich and 
deep, or poor and distorted as these 
may be. “Life is a matter to a large 
extent of widening this field of interest 
in which one can get what he is looking 
for and get it with some feeling of 
safety and security.” According to 
Plant, when pressures become too great, 
all of us, big or little, regress to less 
mature ways of behaving. Can fam- 
ilies, then, find ways of helping children 
to feel at home in any community, with 








people who are different from themselves and in 
world which changes? 


Personality—Product of Family Life 


Toias the world seems full of angers and hatreds, 
antagonisms and jealousies. Goodenough suggests 
that they are symptoms that something is wrong. 
“The intelligent parent, like the wise physician, does 
not devote his energies to getting rid of the symptoms, 
but seeks rather to discover and remove the causes 
that give rise to it and to prevent its recurrence.” 
Family life invariably leads to many such feelings, 
and this fact is not anything to feel guilty or worried 
about. Instead, the question is: How can we use them 
so that children and adults find more wholesome and 
satisfying ways of living together and getting along 
with each other? 

One strong bulwark with which to face the unknown 
is a feeling of personal adequacy; not an exaggerated 
self-conceit, but a quiet, assured competency and 
inner peace which is acquired only as the result of 
many experiences successfully negotiated without 
strong feelings of guilt or failure. Children build their 
“self pictures” from the reputations given them by 
parents and other adults, from the day-by-day grap- 
pling with situations and the resulting satisfactions, 
Some have such a confused picture of themselves that 
they never can be sure of their usefulness and worth 
and are always striving to prove it to themselves and 
others in unwholesome ways and often at the expense 
of other people. Pruette suggests that some adults are 
so faulty in their own development that they need to 
make the child feel himself a failure. The home, then, 
is a place where, regardless of individual differences 
in abilities, the conviction that he can succeed must 
be fostered in the child. “In this way, it gives the 
child the lovely gift of confidence, through which he 
may be released for the most varied achievements. 
The picture formed in childhood needs to be tested by 
reality as we grow older, and learning to accept limita- 
tions or to endure failure at the moment is a part of 
development. Success for the child is quite as in- 
portant as vitamins; both are necessary for his nour- 
ishment and growth into a competept human being.” 

One way in which success can be fostered for 4 
little child is that he shall have 
tasks to do for which he is re- 
sponsible, suited to his inter- 
ests and abilities, and real 
enough so he has the experience 
of being necessary and de- 
pended upon in his world. 
Thus we “learn to have fun 
when we work, and work hard 
at our play.” 

Living in an orderly, well- 
kept world fosters a liking for 
such a world, and the child 
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comes to take some responsibility for it. One small 
child would look about the living room, pick up the 
pillow and put it on the davenport, and pile the books 
on the newsstand before he went for his nap. Nobody 
had asked him to do these things, but apparently he 
went off to sleep more comfortably when the room was 
straightened up. “Whoever is happy in his work, 
whether as child or adult, will find that this great 
center of satisfaction will serve to nourish other areas 
of growth and personality,” says Stoddard. “Work 
well done in early home and school surroundings may 
lead to a security and self-reliance not to be gained 
in any other way.” 

Thus prepared for new adjustments, the child goes 


happily to school, likes strangers, and feels at home 
in new situations. He does not need to break away 
from his parents in order to reach desirable social 
goals and social growth but, according to Cunningham, 
builds a new relationship of comradeship and friend- 
ship with them which supplants domination and de- 
pendence. 

And thus the thread of wise love and warm family 
life ties one securely to the universe and to a feeling 
of comradeship and cooperation out of which a new 
world will be built more nearly measuring up to our 
ideals and longings. Only thus can this new world 
come out of the minds and hearts of individuals who 
have experienced it first in their own lives. 


¥. 


Re-decorate—and Review Mathematics 


By J. C. BAKER 


‘ 

Tus room certainly needs sprucing up. When will 
the decorators be here, Mother?” Linda asked, gazing 
at the crayola marks, not quite erased, which Gerry 
had scrawled on the wall when he was much younger. 

“Whenever I get time to select paints and wall- 
paper and determine how much of each will be 
needed,” Mrs. Lester replied, adding, “you’d better 
tackle your arithmetic again, dear.” She supposed 
she really should put off the re-decorating until sum- 
mer. The children always got so excited over it. 
Their school work was sure to suffer. 

Bart looked up quickly, the “geometry frown” slid- 
ing from his freckled face. “We could help you do 
that,” he offered quickly. “All hands and almost no 
head,” his father had sometimes privately character- 
ized Bart these last few months. 

Amusedly Mrs. Lester looked at Bart. If he thought 
he were going to escape homework in geometry by 
such a simple ruse, he would be surprised. “All 
right,” she laughed, “that will be fine! We'll start 
right away. You can all help. Even Gerry,” she 
added to the nine-year-old’s delight. For once he 
would not be “too little.” 

Armed with rulers, yardsticks, and a 25-foot tape, 
the young Lesters began. Linear measurements were 
made first in the dining-room by Gerry and Bart, who 
called out not only wall and ceiling lengths and widths 
but also those of windows and doors to Linda, who 
wrote them down. Next came the kitchen and stair- 
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case, where even Gerry learned to be speedy in add- 
ing and subtracting yards, feet, and inches. And the 
drill Linda and Bart received in accuracy carried 
over to their school mathematics. 

Geometry’s triangles were forcibly encountered by 
Bart when he began computing the amount of lumber 
needed for a corner cupboard in the kitchen, and vari- 
ous geometrical figures were dealt with in determining 
the areas of the irregularly shaped hall and winding 
staircase. Too, he learned to appreciate the short 
cuts geometry offers the practical worker. 

Meanwhile Linda and Gerry collected kalsomine 
color charts and wall-paper samples and discussed 
matching paints—a lesson in taste. Coverage of 
paints and kalsomine were computed, as were the 
relative costs of 30” and 18” wall-paper. Percentages 
to be allowed for matching and discounts for the pay- 
ment of cash for materials were also figured. These 
were checked against various printed estimates to be 
found in decorators’ shops and in catalogs. 

At last, when the decorators had come and gone, 
leaving fresh wall surfaces in which the whole family 
felt the pride of possession, the several dollars which 
the elder Lesters estimated had been saved by the 
children’s careful computations were divided among 
the children. But better by far, as Bart (now more 
alert mentally) declared, they had learned “to re-view 
mathematics,” seeing the subject with fascinated 
eyes. 
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Marihuana 


By HARRY J. ANSLINGER 





Commissioner, Bureau of Narcotics, United States Treasury Department 


Our children, homeward bound from school, are 
being introduced to a new danger today in the form 
of a drugged cigarette—Marihuana. This weed is 
jeopardizing American youth—making of those who 
become marihuana addicts irresponsible degenerates, 
or criminals. On street corners there has developed 
the refrain, “Do you want to be happy? Hey, kid! 
Do you want to be happy?” ‘This verse must be 


stilled! 
Origin 


Marihuana is of ancient origin. In the year 1090, 
A. D., the religious and military order or sect of the 
Assassins was founded in Persia, and the numerous 
acts of cruelty of this sect were known not only in 
Asia but in Europe as well. The branch of the Shuite 
sect, known as Ismalites, was called Hashishan, de- 
rived from Hashish, or the confection of hemp leaves 
—marihuana. In fact, from the Arabic “Hashishan” 
we have the English word “Assassin.” 

The plant was known to the Greeks and was lauded 
in the immortal Odyssey of Homer. It was known 
in ancient times to the Egyptians, and even today 
is widely used there. 

Description 

Indian hemp is a rough, annual plant, and grows 
to varying height, from three to sixteen feet. Its stem 
is erect, branching and angular; the leaves are al- 
ternate or opposite and coarsely serrated. Marihuana 
is the same as Indian hemp. In the argot of the un- 
derworld it has colloquial, colorful names such as 
reefer, muggles, and so on. Marihuana grows in 
practically every state in this country since it re- 
quires no special care, growing abundantly along 
woodsides, vacant lots, in fields, and rubbish heaps. 
The fact that it grows so readily with little or no at- 
tention makes its control very difficult. 


Effect 


What is the effect of this drug that has been the 
excuse offered for atrocious attacks, for robberies, 
thefts, and murder? Here we have the reaction of an 
eighteen-year-old boy: 

“While walking up around the curb market in At- 
lanta, Georgia, I passed the stand of the hot tomale 
man who asked me: ‘Do you want any hot tomales?’ 
I said, ‘Don’t you have anything stronger?’ He said, 
‘Yes,’ and sold me two marihuana cigarettes for 
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twenty-five cents. I had never seen this kind of cig- 
arette before. I smoked one of them and it gave me 
a headache. Then I smoked the other one and began 
to feel it. My mind changed in a queer sort of way. 
I craved some more of the cigarettes, and, not having 
any money, I pawned my shoes for one dollar and 
bought a bag of dried leaves to roll my own. 

“After a couple more cigarettes, I began to feel like 
I was on top of the world. I would walk up to any- 
one and ask them for anything without any hesitancy. 
Then I felt like I would do something desperate. 

“However, I was very tired and fell asleep. I 
stayed asleep for two whole days and nights.” 

In general, it can be said that the toxic effects pro- 
duced by marihuana appear to be exclusively to the 
higher nerve centers. The drug produces, first, an 
exaltation with a feeling of well being. An increased 
feeling of physical strength and power and a general 
euphoria are experienced. Accompanying this exalta- 
tion is a stimulation of the imagination followed by a 
more or less delirious state characterized by vivid 
kaleidoscopic vision, occasionally of a gruesome na- 
ture. Accompanying this delirious state is a remark- 
able loss in spatial and time relations; persons and 
things in the environment look small; time is inter- 
minable—seconds seem like minutes and hours like 
days. 

Those who are habitually accustomed to the use 
of the drug are said to develop a delirious rage after 
its first administration during which they are tem- 
porarily, at least, irresponsible and liable to commit 
violent crimes. The prolonged use of marihuana pro- 
duces insanity. It apparently releases inhibitions of 
an anti-social nature which dwell within the in- 
dividual. 

The following cases taken from the files of the 
United States Bureau of Narcotics illustrate the dis- 
astrous effect upon many of its users: 


A gang of seven young men, all under 20 
years of age, were arrested in Columbus, 
Ohio, on robbery charges. They confessed that 
they operated while “high” on marihuana. 

One of the youths admitted that he had 
smoked “reefers” on and off for at least two 
years, and said that when he went with the 
others on stick-ups he was “ready to tear 
anybody apart” who opposed him. He 
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claimed the practice of smoking marihuana 

- first started among his friends about four 
or five years previously, while most of them 
were still in highschool. In describing his 
crime he said: “If I had killed somebody on 
a job, I’d never have known it.” This was 
verified by the officer obtaining the confes- 
sions, who explained that the hardest prob- 
lem was to get these youths to remember 
who committed the stick-ups, or when or 
where they happened. 

Columbus, Ohio. October 1936. A young 
man was sentenced to the electric chair for 
the robbing and unprovoked killing of a 
hotel clerk. He maintained that he was a 
marihuana addict and was under the in- 
fluence of the drug when he committed these 


crimes. Leutdetee 

The Treasury Department of which the Bureau of 
Narcotics is a part, quickly recognized the encroach- 
ment of this weed and realized that the criminal op- 
portunism of its spread was an imminent peril. It 
approached the menace within the scope of its powers 
by advocating the passage of state or municipal legis- 
lation applicable to the police powers of each com- 
monwealth, through the medium of the Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act or by specific ordinance. 

On October 1, 1937, marihuana became the object 
of Federal legislation. The Marihuana Tax Act of 
1937 provides for the imposition of an occupational 
tax on all persons who deal in marihuana and requires 
payment of a tax on all transfers thereof. Violators 
of this Act are punishable by a fine of not more than 
$2,000 or imprisonment for not more than 5 years, 
or both, in the discretion of the Court. 

A hunter can trace the track of the jungle beast, as 
he stalks his prey by his footprints. Law enforce- 
ment officers have nothing as tangible in their hunt for 
law breakers. Sometimes they have to work back- 
ward from effect to cause. 

The great difficulty in narcotic enforcement work 
not encountered by any other criminal enforcement 
agency is the difficulty of obtaining information. In 
the narcotic traffic the seller is satisfied and the user 
thinks he is satisfied. There is no one to complain 
as in the case of bank robberies, holdups, kidnaping, 
and other crimes. 

The responsibility of law enforcement is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal and local law enforcing 
agencies, but the duty of cooperation in this work is 
yours also. Zealous citizens cannot and should not 
be satisfied with complacent unconcern when the 
necessity for action is so essential in ridding us of 
the marihuana plague. If anyone has sound reason 
to believe that marihuana is being used, is sold il- 
legally; if anyone knows of a tract of land where it 
grows or is being cultivated contrary to law, he would 
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be rendering his community an inestimable service if 
he would report these infractions to his police au- 
thorities. 

Informed public opinion has always been and is 
one of the most powerful weapons with which to fight 
this threat to the health and welfare of our country, 
but unfortunately there is appalling indifference on 
the part of a great majority of our people to the 
already widespread use of marihuana. 


Parent-Teacher Responsibility 


Marihuana is a particular menace, particularly 
fraught with danger because the marihuana smoking 
vice is being carried as a new habit to circles which 
have heretofore not been contaminated with drug ad- 
diction—the youth of the country. 

Our first consideration must be the protection of the 
great majority of our citizens and youth from the 
further spread of the evil. And the way to provide 
this protection is to enforce vigorously the laws 
against the drug. I reiterate that it is the duty of 
parents and teachers to see that this is done. Those 
who can think clearly must view the picture of dis- 
aster which faces them and pledge themselves to the 
task of preventive education, not only for the youth 
but also for parents. 

As parents, we should realize that other people and 
events are influencing the lives of our boys and girls. 
As in all other things, we must make the effort to win 
the confidence of our children so that we may know 
what they feel and what they do. I believe that if 
any young person lives normally and is not driven by 
abnormal complexes or unwise companions or unwise 
adult influences, he will not hurl himself recklessly 
into any situation or constantly seek “a new thrill.” 

If the problem is handled intelligently by the parent 
and is approached without undue emphasis, the prob- 
lem being looked upon as a learning situation, facts 
concerning the effects of marihuana can be dissem- 
inated to our youth. In this way they can be edu- 
cated to realize the pernicious effects of marihuana 
and think of it as an experience both abnormal and 
unnecessary to their lives. 

The time to stamp out the marihuana habit is 
NOW, before it places an indelible mark upon the 
easily-molded mentality of increasing numbers of our 
youth who seem to be its chief victims. This should 
be a challenge to the parents and teachers of every 
child in this land. 





Coming Next Month 


HELPING SCHOOL CHILDREN TO GROW 
EMOTIONALLY 


By Gladys Hall 
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Can't I Go to Camp with Celia? 


By MARION L. FAEGRE 


ai 

Yes, I’m going to camp in July,” Mrs. Robinson 
overheard Celia saying, somewhat complacently. “My 
mother and father don’t think it’s good for me to 
stay in this hot old town all summer, so they’re send- 
ing me to a camp up in the mountains.” 

“Oh, how perfectly grand,” chorused Nancy Robin- 
son and her friend of long standing, Sally. The girls 
still incline toward being impressed with everything 
that Celia, who is a relative newcomer in the neigh- 
borhood, does or has. Their occupation of a moment 
ago was forgotten in contemplation of the picture 
Celia had conjured up before them. Mountains, pine 
trees, and clear, cold streams! 

“We have to have uniforms,” announced Celia 
proudly, “white shorts and dark blue shirts; and we 
have to bring riding outfits, too.” 

After the little girls had gone home, Nancy ap- 
proached her mother, and Mrs. Robinson didn’t need 
two guesses as to what was coming. 

“Mother,” Nancy asked, “do you suppose I could 
go to camp with Celia? Did you hear her telling 
about it? And didn’t it sound wonderful?” she went 
on, as her mother assented. 

“Almost too wonderful,” agreed her mother, a bit 
drily. “From what Celia told about it, I gathered 
it’s a pretty expensive kind of camp.” 

“What makes you think so, mother?” 

“Well, for one thing, the insistence on uniforms, 
and what she said about all the fine buildings they 
have. Besides,” she went on, “the railroad fare to 
get to the mountains would be no small item.” 

“Oh, dear,” pouted Nancy, “Celia can always have 
all kinds of nice things because there’s only one of 
her. I wish we didn’t have to go without so many 
things because there are four of us.” 

“Who said anything about going without?” asked 
Mrs. Robinson, with mock surprise in her voice. 
“Celia’s camp isn’t the only camp in the world. 
Maybe it’ll work out so that you can go with the 
Brownies this summer. Some day soon we'll find out 
what period has been set aside for your Troop.” 

The summer camp idea, which has spread so fast 
during the last ten years or so, offers wonderful pos- 
sibilities to present-day children. The advantages 
that camp life holds for such children as Celia, who 
must grow up alone in a family of adults, are obvious; 
but there are many reasons why children who have 
brothers and sisters profit by camp experience, too. 

In the first place, other children in a family are 
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not always of such an age that tastes and interests 
form a basis for much play together. Then, too, 
when children get to be Nancy’s age, it is highly de- 
sirable that they have an opportunity for learning to 
be away from their families. In a day when there js 
less visiting back and forth between relatives than 
formerly, children have fewer intimate contacts out- 
side their homes. A child who does not have the 
experience of being away from his family occasion- 
ally, for an overnight stay, or one of several days, 
may easily form too close an attachment for 
home. 

For example, a girl of twelve who was faced not 
long ago with the necessity of being away from her 
mother for the first time in her life was completely 
miserable. Homesickness on the first of such occa- 
sions is almost inevitable, but if such experiences be- 
gin fairly early, and come in moderate doses, a child 
gradually builds up a resistance to the longing for 
familiar persons and surroundings. Girls and boys 
who have never had any practice in being separated 
from their mothers have been known to be so over- 
come when they go away to school or college that 
they are unable to bear the depression, and return 
home. Such a state of affairs indicates a dependent 
relationship that augurs ill for the individual’s adult 
adjustment. 

Not least among the benefits bestowed by a good 
camp is the training in responsibility, cooperation, 
and teamwork. Children all have to learn to shift 
from their early self-love to a consideration of the 
rights and needs of others. The self-centeredness of 
the baby is natural, but he needs to be helped to ad- 
just to his place in a world in which his own happi- 
ness will depend largely upon his accepting the fact 
of his relative unimportance. Camp, where everyone 
is treated alike, where each stands on his own merits 
and has chances for individual achievement, gives a 
different kind of training for living than can possibly 
be received from home or school. 

But the camp must be carefully chosen. Because 
of the great demand, many camps have sprung up 
that are primarily interested in profits. It is possible, 
however, to find camps in whose directors and staffs 
one can feel absolute confidence. Mrs. Robinson, 
sending her little daughter to a simple, nearby camp, 
like that of the Brownies, whose leader she knows, 
may be just as fortunate in her choice as Celia’s 
mother. 
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An Old Triangle Loses Its Angles 


A Study in School Appreciation 








Zo INTERPRET the title of this article, one needs 
only to quote the fourth point in the list of objectives 
adopted by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: “To bring into closer relation the home 
and the school, that parents and teachers may co- 
operate intelligently in the training of children.” The 
school, the home, and the child—such is the age-old 
triangle in education; whether equilateral or not has 
ever been a question in my own mind, but at least 
one concedes to a triangle three distinct sides with 
certain definite interrelationships. 

Now to change our geometric figure, and of the tri- 
angular perimeter, construct a circle in which the 
parent, the teacher, and the child shall constitute 
specific arcs in the circumference, but, in the final 
analysis, these arcs shall merge one into the other 
until our circumference becomes a “wholeness” re- 
volving about the circle of education. 

For many centuries education has been viewed as 
a great investment yielding social dividends. Edu- 
cation of itself, therefore, needs no defense, but it 
does become necessary to define our circle with some 
liberal interpretation which may be mutually ac- 
cepted by the. home, the school, and by society. 


Definition of the Circle 


I. THIs article a definition is assumed which should 
not call forth any quarrel over technicality, any con- 
troversy over theory, or any battle between “schools” 
of various educators. My philosophy of education can 
be stated both simply and briefly: The enrichment of 
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the lives of all the children of all the people through 
participation in purposeful activity and through ap- 
preciation of true culture. 

Such a definition implies a relationship between 
the educational program and its supporting society 
which is more functional than the traditional rela- 
tionship so long existent; it certainly cannot be con- 
sidered in terms of “the four walls of a school shut off 
from life.” Its scope must be broad enough to cover 
all of those organized activities which can be said 
to be educative in nature. Those who participate in 
such activities as radio work, motion pictures, the 
stage, the pulpit, the lecture-platform, 4H Club work 
and many others will be openly recognized for the 
educators they actually are. Membership in the edu- 
cational profession will be further enlarged by the 
inclusion of all those who are in charge of the more 
formal types of adult education. All educative efforts 
will be coordinated in the interests of public welfare, 
whereas now they sometimes war against one another, 
with a loss of effectiveness, but with no reduction in 
the cost to society. 


Parents—A Vital Element in the Circle 


Snes parents are a vital element in our circle, they 
should concern themselves, and I sincerely believe the 
majority do, with the education of their children. 
This is a responsibility which cannot be delegated 
wholly to the professional educator. 

Two generations ago, perhaps the accepted theory 
was for parents to deliver their children to a school 
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and then wash their hands of the matter, trusting 
to the prescribed program of the educator, because 
they felt themselves incapable of discriminating as 
to educational methods or educational goals. Today 
the situation is very different; parents are not only 
deeply interested in the kind of education being given 
to their children, but the majority of them are quali- 
fied to judge of educational policies, methods, and 
objectives. Certainly parents are the best judges of 
the effect of school activities upon their children; they 
know better than anyone else the child’s reaction to 
the school. 

Again, in a social democracy such as ours, it is the 
parents who choose the school board, the school board 
that chooses the superintendent, and the superintend- 
ent who establishes the general policy of education. 
Clearly it all goes back fundamentally to the parents 
in any given community whether the method of edu- 
cation there used belongs in a conservative or a 
progressive order. Therefore, it is of primary impor- 
tance that the parents should acquire some ability 
to judge of the values in these two opposing schools 
of education: the old type, formal drill-memory 
method, and the new type, the stimulative, creative 
method with informal orderliness. 

These parents possess the ability to evaluate, if 
only the philosophy back of the progressive method 
can be clearly explained, may I emphatically state, 
with this bit of phraseology in mind: “Parents are as 
intelligent as we are.” 

Furthermore, the home and the school are not en- 
gaged in separate undertakings. The work of each is 
related to the work of the other; the success of each 
is dependent upon the success of the other. 

It is a generally accepted thesis that certain tech- 
niques and skills are best developed in the school by 
the highest trained teachers; on the other hand, there 
are tasks which none but parents can perform. There 
are relations which only parents can fill with their 
children. The school can never usurp the function of 
the home—can never make good in any real sense a 
deficiency in the home. 

Wholesome, happy home life in a family where 
children must share, where the rights of all must be 
recognized, and where the laws of comradeship and 
group interests are clearly defined, builds the strongest 
and most dependable foundation for constructive 
school citizenship. 

In both home and school there must be an aware- 
ness of the presence, the rights, and the needs of 
others; in natural sequence there follows the desire to 
help, to please, to play squarely, and to cooperate with 
them in the program of work to be accomplished. 

The philosophy of education is the same in the 
home and in the school. The environment differs, 
but the principle continues. Having a common in- 
terest in the children who are being taught, the home 
and the school will together constructively interpret 
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progressive education. Working together, both wil] 
learn as they travel toward the goal. 

I should like to build a credo for all those in the 
parent-arc of my education circle, many of whom have 
already adopted it: 


1. I believe in the school. 

2. I believe that through its activities the 
life of my child will be enriched. 

3. I believe in the teachers. 

4. I believe that through a better acquaint- 
ance and better understanding with them, 
we may better train my child. 

5. I believe in a philosophy of progressive 
education. 

6. I believe that I should look for more 
comprehensive meanings of that philosophy 
and not quibble over techniques and methods. 

7. I believe in creative youth. 

8. I believe that well-trained teachers will 
stimulate and foster in my child the best 
which he can create. 

9. I believe in a constructive environment 
for youth. 

10. I believe that every parent should 
make himself responsible for the physical 
features of the school plant. 

11. I believe in the intelligence of parents. 

12. I believe that we have a contribution 
for the school and, working together with 
educational leaders, that we can make of our 
schools, cooperative, civic centers. 


Teachers—Trained Guides Around the Circle 


Se mucH for the first are in our circle—now what of 
teachers? How best may teachers direct the journey 
which children are to enjoy around the circle of edu- 
cation? What attributes should the teacher possess to 
be an efficient and interesting guide? 

First of all stands the quality of close understanding 
of the child, and no amount of pedagogic technique, 
theory or method can take its place. To gain this 
understanding, a knowledge of home environment is 
necessary and this means an acquaintance with par- 
ents; not mere street rec- 
ognition, not home visit- 
ing when Johnny is in 
disgrace for misdeeds, but 
simply an interested 
friendliness, resulting in a 
spirit of neighborliness 
between the home and the 
school, the parents, 
teachers, and the child. 

Second, the teacher who 
is to prove the most 
worthwhile guide should 
be able to enrich the lives Cx) 
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of his pupils from 
his own back- 
ground, which 
should in turn be 
rich in culture, in 
knowledge, and in 
life experiences. 
He should be will- 
ing to keep abreast 
of progressive 
trends in educa- 
tion; he should also 
possess the cour- 
age to initiate 
his own method 
adapted to his in- 
dividual school situation. He should be a wide and 
varied reader in order that his background may be 
ever broader and richer in content. 

Third, our teacher guides should be endowed with 
enthusiasm and imagination, capable not only of di- 
recting children but also of leading them, of opening 
new vistas of which they had not dreamed, and, more 
than all these, of teaching them to find the beauty of 
the commonplace. 

Fourth, the teacher should have a considerable 
capacity for understanding people and life as lived 
in other professions and occupations; in other words, 
to be not a narrow, pedagogical autocrat, but a leader 
of youth and an asset in the community. 

No teacher can hope to be such an asset if his ac- 
cepted creed determines that a teacher’s duty begins 
at 9 A.M. on Monday and ends at 4 P.M. on Friday. 
I hold no brief that a teacher must spend all his week- 
ends in his school community; that would be narrow- 
ing indeed, but I do believe that every teacher owes 
some time to an interest in community enterprise and 
a reasonable degree of participation in community 
activities. 

Fifth, the teacher who is the wise guide will conduct 
the educational tour with diplomacy well seasoned 
with common sense, stepping gently, planning care- 
fully, traveling moderately and advertising wisely 
until he has sold his tour and, incidentally, himself to 
the community. 

And what responsibility have parents toward these 
teacher guides? A threefold attitude which shall em- 
brace hospitality, cooperation, and loyalty. Parents 
should be certain that their estimation of a teacher’s 
worth is made after several visits to the schools, not 
from a single brief acquaintance with the program, 
and particularly not from reports of the children, or 
of a neighbor whose Mary Jane failed to pass under 
the direction of that particular teacher. And will 
parents please remember that even the poorest teacher 
can do at least one thing well; seek therefore that one 
thing and therefrom others may follow. 

Finally, let parents thoughtfully recall the words 
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with which Dr. Hughes Mearns closes his book Crea- 
tive Youth: “We must never forget the stubborn fact 
that confronts us in all our enthusiastic discussion of 
things educational—the kind of school will always 
depend upon the kind of teacher in the classroom.” 


Children—Eager Travelers on the Circular 
Pathway 


W: ARE now ready to consider the third arc in the 
circle—the child. John Dewey says, “Our problem 
as educators is to discover how the need for activity 
on the part of the child can be harmonized with his 
need for learning and for intellectual development.” 
I think the average parent will agree that the average 
child who is physically fit and mentally normal 
possesses four characteristics so that the child may 
be able to make constructive contributions both at 
home and at school. 

Certain postulates, however, should be accepted, and 
these serve almost in the nature of guiding principles 


applicable both to the home and to the school environ- 
ment. 


1. To be joyous a child must be comforta- 
ble. 

2. A child’s individuality should fit him for 
social living—it should be “disciplined indi- 
viduality.” 

3. A child’s activity should be organized 
to a degree. 

4. A child’s creativeness should be invested 
with some purpose in the “creation.” 


It is taken for granted that a person who is physi- 
cally uncomfortable cannot be wholly joyous. Thus 
both in the schoolroom and in the home a comfortable 
place for work and for play is demanded. 

The modern school is designed for the sake of the 
child—plenty of sunlight falling at a correct angle, 
desks, preferably movable, which can be adjusted to 
the rapidly extending length of boys and girls, cup- 
boards for materials which may be reached without 
stretching exercises, bookshelves easy of access, and a 
comfortable library corner. For recreation, a well- 
equipped playground; for nutrition, a hot lunch sup- 
plemented by pleasurable socialization; and a whole- 
some organization for development so that poise, re- 
sponsibility, and control result rather than unsocial, 
emotional and unstable behavior. 

Likewise in the home, a place where children may 
keep their material for creative work, the need for a 
social group outside of as well as in school hours, re- 
sponsibility, since psychology has fairly well proved 
that the happiest people are those who are doing and 
serving, and regularity through organized effort— 
regularity of meals, of sleeping hours, of household 
duties, and of play periods. 

In recent years, we have heard much about indi- 
viduality and individual differences. Sometimes I 
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fear the word individuality has been somewhat over- 
worked and certainly sometimes misinterpreted. Here 
I would like to get a bit of personal theory off my 
chest by stating a few negations. 

Individualizing activity is not uncontrolled freedom 
which allows Tommy to do exactly as he pleases. 
Neither does education for individuality toss all the 
fundamentals to the scrapheap of unnecessary things. 
Certain skills and techniques upon which further edu- 
eation depends must be acquired by every child, re- 
gardless of individuality, but in the learning process 
consideration should be given to the child’s person- 
ality, temperament, and ability. 

Again, individuality does not mean absolute free- 
dom of choice, but it does mean that there should be 
some freedom of choice as to the separate tasks under- 
taken by the individual child. Further, that oppor- 
tunity should be provided for the wide ranges of in- 
terest and ability on the part of children in finding 
material for the enrichment of group work. 

We do not want, either at home or at school, the 
sacrifice of the individuality of the child to unchang- 
ing laws of uniformity, standardization and precision, 
but we do seek a disciplined individual which shall 
result in the development of the child’s best self, not 
his inferior self; not in selfishness, but in cooperative 
effort; not in a maladjusted egotist, but in an inte- 
grated personality for better social living. 

Organized activity and purposeful creation may be 
considered together, since one is a part of the other. 
Learning was never intended to be a sedentary proc- 
ess; parents and teachers realize, sometimes all too 
well, that children are active. The problem is how 
best to afford scope for constructive activity within 
the home and within the schoolroom. 

The danger lies in the fact that the activity method 
can become an end in itself rather than a means 
toward definite educational goals. The tendency is 
not so much that progressive teachers will not allow 
activity and creative effort on the part of children, 
but that an abuse of these elements in learning will 
result. Activity must not be merely pleasurable activ- 
ity; it must be purposeful or it loses much of its edu- 
cational value. A certain minimum of definite knowl- 
edge must be involved in active, creative work, and 
it is hoped that the tools and techniques of learning 
will be motivated by it. Awaken in the child the de- 
sire to create; then help the child to conceive clearly 
what he is going to create; and remember that con- 
structive criticism is still legitimate. 





Thus we would all have the threefold child—the 
active child, the individualistic child, and the creative 
child all coalesced into one—the happy child; that is 
the ultimate goal for all who are privileged to enjoy 
contact with youth. And I would add another to 
make a four-square balance—the appreciative child, 


Our Circular Journey 


Axy WELL-ORDERED piece of research should be fol- 
lowed by definite conclusions, but in this study 
of the educational circle the stage is merely set for 
certain group conclusions which can be reached only 
as we progress on our “circular” journey. 

However, I would like to state in closing, certain 
attitudes which to me form the basic structure for the 
building of a finer relationship between the home and 
the school: 

First, that parents and teachers are sincerely seek. 
ing this “adequate education.” 

Second, that parents sense the changing values in 
education, but wish to have them explained in terms 
of relative worth. 

Third, that parents will not quibble over techniques 
in primary reading or the integration of the social 
sciences, once they are given a chance to understand 
the philosophy behind the methods. 

Fourth, that parents want those social attitudes de- 
veloped in the home to be fostered in school; that 
teachers want constructive group citizenship fostered 
in school to be practiced at home. 

Fifth, that there is a growing tendency toward sex 
education for youth and open discussion of sex 
hygiene. 

Sixth, that parents could better cooperate with the 
school if teachers were better acquainted with the 
home. 

Seventh, that teachers should remember—parents, 
too, are intelligent. 

Eighth, that the home seeks to develop, once given 
the chance, a true hospitality toward the teacher, a 
neighborliness toward the school, and an appreciation 
of the value of education. 

Ninth, that well-equipped, modern school buildings 
bearing standard and superior name plates should 
merit our appreciation, but it must not rest there; that 
appreciation should also include the activity within 
the walls and the skills there developed. 

Tenth, that between educators and the general pub- 
lic united effort must be developed, if education is to 
function most efficiently. 








COMING NEXT MONTH: 


Training Children for Adult Responsibilities 
by Douglas A. Thom 
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Tonsils Out 


By JANET LEWIS 


‘ 

My THROAT hurts,” said Susanna. She was six, 
fair-haired, with grey eyes widely set, and a pleasant 
drift of freckles across a short nose. 

“Put out your tongue,” said her mother, as Susanna 
had anticipated, “and say ‘Ah!’” 

Susanna opened her mouth and said “Ah,” slowly, 
as she had been taught, while her mother pushed 
down her tongue with the flat end of a teaspoon. 

“Looks a trifle queer,” said her 
mother; so that afternoon they 
went to the doctor, and he, after 
the saying-ah business, said: 

“Infected tonsils, but nothing | 
severe.” He gave Susanna some- 
thing to gargle in her throat, and | 

| 
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she and her mother went home 
again. But it kept happening. The 
throat stopped hurting, and then it 
hurt again, and then it stopped 
again, and then one day Susanna came down with a 
cold that kept her in bed and home from school for 
two whole weeks. The doctor said: 

“It’s those tonsils. They drag her down and keep 
her from making a good recovery.” He took Sus- 
anna’s mother into the next room, and said: 

“When she gets over this cold, it would be a good 
idea to have the tonsils out.’”” Her mother kept this 
advice to herself until it was time to take Susanna to 
the throat specialist for an examination, and the 
throat specialist, having inquired how old Susanna 
was, announced cheerfully: 

“T think she’d better have them out. 
next Saturday morning be?” 

“All right,” said her mother. 

He left the room, and a starchy little nurse came in 
and tested Susanna’s blood to see if it would clot 
normally. It clotted very nicely. Susanna had a look 
at it. She had a look at other fascinating and mys- 
terious things about the office, little sharp knives, 
bottles, jars, and cotton swabs. Susanna began to 
wonder. 

Susanna’s mother had had her own idea about 
when she would tell her that she was to have her 
tonsils removed; she had thought that she would wait 
until Saturday morning, and then say casually: 

“Now today we are going down to the doctor’s and 
say good-by to your tonsils.” It would be something 
of a surprise, but between seven in the morning and 
nine in the morning Susanna wouldn’t have time to be 





How would 
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worried for very long, and there would be a good many 

interesting things going on. But the throat specialist 

had spoiled all this. Of course, it was perhaps just 

as well that he had announced it; he did make it sound 

rather like an everyday occurrence; besides, Susanna 

might have become suspicious after the blood-clotting 

test and have felt that something serious was being 

hidden from her. But Susanna’s mother had an image 

of a worried little girl who would 

not be going to sleep happily on 

Friday night, and who might be 

conjuring up all kinds of strange 

and dreadful ideas. She began to 

wonder a good deal on her own ac- 

count. What should she tell Su- 

sanna before the operation? How 

much should she tell her? Or 

: should she tell her nothing at all? 

Susanna was a normally happy 

child and an unusually reasonable one, but she was 

easily frightened. As they left the office, the starchy 
little nurse called after them. 

“Remember, no breakfast on Saturday morn- 
ing.” 

They came into the autumn sunshine, Susanna and 
her mother, the nurse’s words echoing behind them, 
and Susanna’s mother said that it was a lovely day 
and that they had better buy some bread, since they 
were near the place where the good loaves were 
baked. Susanna walked along beside her mother, her 
face calm but thoughtful. They bought the bread, 
and two cream-puffs besides, and went back to their 
car. They didn’t mention tonsils. When they were 
nearly half way home Susanna said: 

“Why don’t I get any breakfast?” 

Her mother reminded her that she “spilled up” very 
easily when things were wrong with her throat. 

“What are they going to do to my throat?” said 
Susanna. 

Her mother explained that the specialist, who was 
very clever at that sort of thing, was going to scoop 
out the infected tonsils, and take away sore throats 
for always.” 

“What are tonsils?” asked Susanna. 

Her mother explained as best she could. 

“What are they good for?” asked Susanna. 

“Nothing that I know of!” said her mother, in a 
very casual voice. 

“Did you ever have your tonsils out?” 
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“No,” said her mother, and felt herself slipping as 
an authority. 

“Well,” said Susanna firmly, “I don’t want my 
tonsils out because Cousin Maude had her tonsils out 
and her throat looks all funny, with stick-in places 
under her chin, and wrinkles.” 

Mother explained that Cousin Maude’s throat 
looked that way because she was old. Having your 
tonsils out didn’t show a bit—it just meant being 
healthier. 

“There’s Scott, now,” said her mother. “He had 
his tonsils out last summer, you remember, and his 
throat doesn’t look funny at all.” 

Susanna considered the matter. She and her mother 
had happened to call at Scott’s one day, and were 
surprised to learn that he was in bed. His mother, 
sitting down on the rustic bench by the porch, had re- 
marked, “Oh, it’s just that he’s had his tonsils out. 
I forgot—we promised him that we wouldn’t tell any- 
one. He said that he wouldn’t mind having them out 
if we wouldn’t talk about it to anyone and if we 
wouldn’t show him his tonsils. I don’t know where 
he got the notion, but he had evidently heard of some 
child who had been shown his tonsils afterward. But 
I forgot. And now I'll have to ask you not to men- 
tion it, especially to Scott.” 

Susanna’s mother had promised. Susanna had 
promised too. They had visited a few minutes longer 
and had gone home. Now she inquired: 

“Why didn’t Scott want to see his tonsils?” 

“Why should he?” said her mother. “They’re not 
worth looking at.” 

“Well, I don’t want to see mine,” said Susanna. 

“You won’t,” her mother promised. This seemed 
to be getting somewhere. But presently Susanna 
started her objection to being deprived of her break- 
fast on Saturday morning, and that led back, in- 
evitably, to the question: 

“Why do you have to go to a hospital?” 

“You always stay in bed there for a day after hav- 
ing your tonsils out,” said her mother. 

“T don’t want to stay in bed.” 

“Can’t be helped, darling,” said her mother, “and I 
will be just as nice to you as I can, and play games 
with you, and read to you all you like. And’— 
remembering the old bribe—“you can have all the ice- 
cream you want to eat.” 

After this, to mother’s great relief, Susanna dropped 
the subject. She ate a good supper, had her bath, and 
went to bed apparently carefree. Her mother went to 
the telephone and canceled all week-end engagements. 

The next day at school, Susanna inquired for her 
own designs. She asked questions. As her mother 
was helping her get ready for bed that night, Susanna 
volunteered the results of some of her inquiries. 

“There’s a little girl in my room. Her name is 
Katie, and she had her tonsils out. She says it doesn’t 
hurt.” 
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“That’s fine,” said her mother. “Your throat wil] 
be sore for a little while afterwards, you know, but it’s 
sore when you have colds anyway, and after your 
tonsils are gone and healed you’re not supposed to 
have sore-throat-colds anymore.” She didn’t want 
too violent a reaction on Saturday afternoon. “And, 
you know,” she added, attempting one thing more, 
“the doctor will give you something to smell which 
will make you sleepy, and then nothing can hurt a 
bit.” 

“Katie said it didn’t hurt,” repeated Susanna cop- 
fidently. And then added, “Marjorie is going to have 
her tonsils out pretty soon.” 

“That’s fine,” said Susanna’s mother, thankful that 
the situation was common. 

A few minutes later Cousin Maude stopped in— 
Susanna had apparently forgotten all about her com- 
ing troubles. She sat beside Cousin Maude on the 
big bed, and quietly and politely observed her—chin, 
neck and all. Aunt Maude, after the usual talking 
about nothing, remarked, 

“Well, Susanna, I hear that you’re going to have 
your tonsils out Saturday morning. J wish I had 
had mine out at your age.” She folded her hands in 
her lap, and said to the room at large, “It’s a very 
sanguinary operation.” Then, with a nod at Susanna, 
“Big word. She won’t understand that.” 

Susanna’s mother thought, “Why can’t she let the 
child forget about it for today? Big word! Not 
understand indeed! She understands that something 
is a secret, and that’s worse.” 'To Susanna she said: 

“Sanguinary’s much too big for any use. But I'll 
tell you what sanguine means. It means cheerful.” 

Susanna smiled quietly. 

“Katie said it wouldn’t hurt,” she said to her anx- 
ious parent, placidly. 

Friday, Susanna played with Marjorie, who was to 
have her tonsils out “pretty soon,” in perfect peace of 
mind, thanks to Katie. 

Saturday morning she was even filled with a mild 
excitement. And since it wouldn’t hurt, why shouldn't 
tonsils-out be interesting? She went to the hospital 
a model of serenity. The “bed” into which she was 
tucked looked surprisingly narrow, however. But the 
bed on wheels to which they soon moved her was even 
more narrow. 

“Are you sure I won’t fall off?” she asked. 

“T’ll stand right here beside you,” said her mother, 
“and hold your hand while you ride down the hall.” 
A big door was pushed open—“Good-by for a little 
bit,” said her mother. 

Susanna smiled, she wanted to wave but her arms 
were under a blanket. A queer looking thing was put 
over her face. “Breathe deeply,” said a nurse, “and 
see how far you can count.” 

At half-past ten, Susanna woke up in the bed in her 
own hospital room, her throat was sore, her stomach 
felt awful, and she began to tell her mother, as well as 
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she could for the interruptions what she thought of 
her doctors, her family, her friends, the world in gen- 
eral, and a little girl called Katie in particular. 

“J would like to hit the doctor right in the face. 
Katie said it wouldn’t hurt, and it does. It hurts like 
everything.” 

Her mother said, too reasonably, “It didn’t hurt 
while the doctor was taking them out. And I told 
you your throat would be sore afterwards.” 

“Oh, you keep saying the same thing—it didn’t 
hurt when he took them out, I know that—but it 
hurts now. And you said you would be nice to me, 
and you aren’t. Nobody’s nice to me.” 

Her mother sighed, and wiped Susanna’s mouth 
with a piece of scratchy gauze, and waited for time 
to make things right. About eleven o’clock Susanna 
had calmed down somewhat and her mother sug- 
gested, 

“What about Marjorie? Are you going to frighten 
Marjorie and tell her it hurts?” 


Apron Strings 


‘O; COURSE you don’t keep him tied to your apron 
strings, darling, but you reach out after him with a tele- 
phone wire, which is about the same thing.” At this Judy 
shuddered, thinking she’d certainly gone too far that time, 
even for a best friend. 

But Fran only stood petrified, with her mouth open, and 
then sat down hard. 

“Go on,” she said, “make me see it. After all, I asked for 
help, and that’s what I want, even if it hurts.” 

Fran’s special problem for several months had been to 
help her son, Dick, find his place in the right crowd. Four- 
teen, entering highschool, going places and doing things, he 
was a normal youngster, with just the average amount of 
social interest. But somehow, in her eagerness to help, 
Fran had made an all too common error. She didn’t seem 
to know how to let well enough alone. 

School had helped Dick to form some new but delightful 
acquaintances that cut across the familiar neighborhood 
lines. All through the year, the group got together pretty 
regularly, at one home or the other, for little parties— 
picnics, or just plain romping. Following the pattern of 
their elders, these parties made the rounds of the different 
homes about twice during the year, and all seemed to be 
going quite nicely. 

Then, when it was Dick’s turn, they skipped his home! 
This was explained as “something special Mac’s mother 
planned for just now.” But as reported afterward, there 
was nothing special. It was just that usually at Dick’s 
home there was too much planning and fussing. “Why, 
it’s always a regular party with everything decided and 
fixed, and Dick’s mother stands around and waits on us!” 
80 one of the youngsters said. 

Besides, to make matters worse, several times, when the 
youngsters ‘were gathered at some other home, Fran had 
phoned to ask “Wasn’t it about time the party .. .? 
She’d been thinking that Dickie...” When Judy re- 
minded her of this, she was stunned to recall the time Dick, 
leaving the house had said: “And you needn’t call up 
Marjorie’s house, either, because I’m not going there.” 
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“Yes,” said Susanna fiercely. “I’m going to tell 
her it hurts awful. And just you wait till I see Katie.” 

Next morning, bright and early, Susanna’s father 
arrived. They wrapped her up in a blanket and took 
her home. In her own sunny room, with the canaries 
hopping about happily in their gold cage, and her 
kitten purring on the floor, she went to sleep and for- 
got her griefs. By Monday she was gaily demand- 
ing, not ice-cream, but chicken; and Tuesday after- 
noon Marjorie came to call on her. Her mother, 
hesitating in the hallway in some fear, overheard 
part of the conversation. 


“Well,” said Marjorie, “I’m going to have mine out 
pretty soon.” 


Susanna’s voice was very earnest and reassuring, 
and she spoke as one having authority. 

“You don’t need to be afraid, Marjorie,” said Su- 
sanna. “It doesn’t hurt much, and you can have all 


the ice-cream you want, and then you don’t have any 
more sore throats,” 


So that was why the nice friendship with lovely Marjorie 
Deane was off! 

However, it was not until spring arrived and Dick’s rest- 
lessness became really disturbing, that Fran unburdened 
herself to Judy and received her frank and not too compli- 
mentary counsel. Then, sufficiently chastened by Judy’s 
bluntness, her own dawning insight made Fran ready for a 
right-about face. So together the two friends cast about in 
their thinking for sound constructive measures. They 
settled on the two-fold policy of a free rein and satisfying 
goals to work toward. This was Fran’s idea, once she saw 
the light. 

And you’ve no idea how this commonsense psychology 
worked! In the first place, of course, there was much to 
undo. But Fran had courage. She began by putting the 
whole matter up to Marjorie Deane’s mother and asking 
her cooperation. The result was the beginning of a new 
series of parties for the youngsters. 

The first was a treasure hunt, beginning and ending at 
the Deanes’ farm home, with Dick the leader, chosen by his 
hostess, Marjorie. The second was a relay picnic (cleverly 
and secretly engineered by Judy) to end at Dick’s own 
home, the children surprising Dick’s parents with popsicles 
for dessert, served in the dark. This prank, so exactly to 
the children’s taste, although managed largely by Dick, 
found him nervous and anxious, until he heard his mother’s 
wholehearted laughter at the dessert, so aptly announced as 
“a shot in the dark!” 

Of course it was a bit staged, but this was doubly justified 
by Dick’s new self-confidence and the comfort Fran felt in 
having restored his sense of security in his small crowd. 

And it made Judy happy to see how Fran went about 
applying their new philosophy in other ways. For, as soon 
as she saw that Dick’s finding warm welcome in a group 
meant gradual breaking away from many family customs, 
she faced that squarely, too, for she now fully realized that 
the loosening of apron strings from parents is a natural 
part of “growing up.” 

Curistine K. Simmons. 
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Editorial 


In THE still of the night, we parents of the youth of today hear the beat 
of war drums and the tramp of feet. We are of that generation who joined 
the tramp of feet in the last great war. None know better than we of the 
horrors of war, horrors which will be eclipsed by those of another war. 
None have since learned better than we of the futility of war, futility 
which may end in even greater chaos after another war. And as parents 
we now know it is not youth alone who face that horror and futility. All 
ages, all classes share in the ills of society. 

In our resentment as we hear that distant beat, we look about for 
someone or some people upon whom we may vent our feelings. And at 
the same time, we know full well that any one person or any one people 
who could will upon us so great a calamity as war is but the product of 
our times. The dictators, the militarists, the selfish financiers, and the 
others are but the expression, however dominant a one, of the age and 
circumstances in which they live. Even you and I, humble though we be, 
as citizens of this world, share in the responsibility for those conditions 
which nurture those whom we would despise. 

In our fear and dread as we hear that distant beat, we try to tell the 
world that we and ours will have naught of war. We conjure with such 
words as isolation, pacifism, neutrality, referendum and the like. And at 
the same time, we know deep down in our hearts that they serve but as 
the sands in which we would hide our heads in our bewilderment. We 
know full well that the peoples of other lands find in them but a smug 
complacency and aloof virtuousness which ill becomes us when seen in the 
light of our own past history and natural advantages. But at least these 
words do express our will to peace, a will which must precede any effective 
movement to end war. 

In our calmer saner moments as we hear that distant beat, we know 
we cannot think of ourselves alone, of our own youth alone, of our own 
land alone. Ours is a greater responsibility. When our nation and one 
other control two-thirds of all the world’s known natural resources, when 
our people having less to fear and less to lose than those of any other 
major nation can maintain a more detached and impersonal attitude than 
others, can we evade our obligations in the family of nations? Others are 
perhaps even more aware than we of our strange mixture of materialism 
and idealism, a mixture which leads us to pay lip service to China while 
sending the implements of war to Japan. We went into the last war to 
help fight a war to end war, to make the world safe for democracy, and 
what were the results? But those results do not invalidate idealism. _ 

Whether there be peace or war, ours is a great responsibility, perhaps 
the greatest of that of all nations, that there may be more justice among 
the peoples of the earth. 

Mrs. Wm. McKIn.ey Rosinson. 
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Indian Education 


By WILLARD W. BEATTY 


Director of Education, United States Office of Indian Affairs 


“ 

Ixprans are just like children—irresponsible, and 
incapable of serious leadership.” 

“Indians have a peculiar psychology. You can’t 
treat them like white men. You have to know how 
to handle them.” 

“Indian children are very different from whites. 
They are sullen, irresponsible, and won’t speak up 
like white children.” 

“Indian children are shy. They don’t have much to 
say. They don’t laugh and play like white children.” 

These and many more words of wisdom and bits of 
sage advice were passed on to me during the early 
months of my associations with the Indian Service. 

In many ways I am glad that some of my first con- 
tacts with Indians in schools and on reservations were 
made when I was still fresh from daily, continuous 
association with perfectly normal white children of all 
ages. And without any gross exaggeration, I think I 
can honestly say that practically nothing which was 
presented to me as an Indian problem differed very 
materially from problems of a similar nature which 
I had learned to associate with adolescent youth in 
my contact with white children. After a few months 
of this type of experience I reached the conclusion 
that many of our so-called “Indian” problems were 
called that because the persons who encountered them 
as problems had been with Indians just long enough 
to forget how white children behave under similar 
circumstances. 

Of course I have visited schools in which Indian 
children have been shy; in which they have given ap- 
pearance of being sullen; in which there have been 
evidences of irresponsibility. Of course I have met 
adult Indians who have left jobs to go to dances; 
Indians who have earned a little money and have 
taken the day off to spend it; Indians who have been 
very unskilled and clumsy in the doing of simple 
manual tasks; and Indians who have appeared to have 
difficulty in offering leadership to their fellows in the 
acceptance and following of white ways. 

On the other hand, in a majority of cases I have 
found schools on the same reservation, or at least in 
culturally similar adjacent communities where exactly 
the reverse of all these things has been true. I have 
found Indian children responding gaily in classroom 
activities that would lead a visitor to confuse them 
with the best of American public schools, if one could 
forget momentarily the skin color of the little ones. 
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I have met older Indian boys and girls in highschool, 
participating in animated discussions, showing the 
greatest of interest in problems wholly similar to 
those which their white brethren in public schools dis- 
cuss and are interested in. I have found adult In- 
dians carrying the most serious responsibility, doing 
the most skilled work, responding to problems with 
the most reasoned and subtle judgment born of obser- 
vation, experience, and mature thought. 

Out of my experiences I have reached a tentative 
conclusion: it is that those people who expect Indians 
to be only children never give Indians much chance 
to be anything else. Those of us who expect irrespon- 
sibility, secure irresponsibility ; and on the other hand, 
those of us who expect spontaneous and wholehearted 
response from our Indian children, those of us who 
expect our Indian friends to meet us with the same 
maturity and judgment that we ourselves exhibit, will 
find our expectations fulfilled. 


II 


Tas purpose of the earlier Indian schools was to 
civilize the Indian as rapidly as possible. The mis- 
sionary and the military had found that the adult 
Indian clung tenaciously to his ways and his familiar 
haunts. If any marked change was to be brought 
about, it appeared that the children must be caught 
young, separated from their parents and taught white 
ways. 

Ignoring completely tribal differences, the infant 
representatives of hundreds of tribes were thrown 
together indiscriminately. The better to encourage the 
learning of English, the speaking of tribal languages 
was forbidden. The ban was enforced through cor- 
poral punishment—occasionally of a brutal type. Lit- 
tle children barely seven years old were torn from their 
parents, shipped sometimes thousands of miles from 
home, without understanding what it was all about, 
and then housed in vast, ugly, friendless dormitories 
where sixty to a hundred and more children shared a 
single room. Bathing and toilet facilities were incon- 
venient and unsanitary. Marched to meals, marched 
to classes, drilled in spare time to keep them out of 
mischief, boys and girls were frequently housed on the 
same campus, but in no sense of the word “co-edu- 
cated.” Corporal punishment reminiscent of colonial 
school days was inflicted for even slight infractions 
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of the rules. Thus did we undertake to “civilize” our 
wards—in an atmosphere which must have made the 
most primitive of Indian homes appear as paradise 
in comparison. 

But our error didn’t stop there. We kept the child 
—sometimes twelve long years, or more—and then 
probably sent him back to his reservation to readjust 
into the tribal life. We justified our action by assum- 
ing that an adolescent child could seriously modify 
the culture pattern of his adult group and could offer 
leadership to the tribe in its advance toward civiliza- 
tion. . It didn’t. work, and we lamented his “reversion 
to the blanket,” ‘and the average American talked 
about the strangeness of the Indian who, after being 
introduced to the refinements of civilization, appeared 
to prefer his primitive and sometimes pagan ways. 

Fortunately, most of this is past history. Many of 
the boarding schools have gone. Many of the remain- 
ing non-reservation schools have reformulated their 
objectives.. The children are now drawn from con- 
tiguous tribes, and ususally return home during vaca- 
tions. The reservation boarding school, to the extent 
that it still exists, has assumed a new purpose, keyed 
to the vocational needs of the pupil who will make his 
living through the successful exploitation of the re- 
sources of his own home reservation. 

Today we need to analyze the needs of each situa- 
tion and attempt’to meet those needs. For instance, 
the Education Staff was at one time disturbed because 
it had been a good season for wild fruits, pinon nuts 
or cotton, and the Indian children were taking their 
rightful places in the fields. To the traditionally 
minded, this phenomenon was in conflict with time 
honored school attendance practices. The funda- 
mental problem of the Indian is economic self-suf- 
ficiency, and Indian children must be encouraged to 
accept the importance of taking advantage of every 
natural opportunity to improve their living. Indian 
children, doing what Indians must do if they are to 
be independent of government subsidy, are not to be 
made to feel in conflict with their obligations to attend 
school. The task is to analyze the need and purpose 
a program -to meet it. . It is a question of facing prob- 
lems in terms of their solutions. It is not a question 
of making the pupil fit a predetermined school pro- 
gram. We must develop a program which fits the 
child and his needs. 


III 


Fin years English was a language of oppressors 
forced unwillingly upon Indians whose native tongues 
were a bond with a free and independent past. Amer- 
ica, the nation which has stood as the world’s symbol 
of freedom, was guilty of oppression in dealing with 
the Indian’s language. For many years, use of an 
Indian: language in or around a government school 
was severely punished. Today this policy of repres- 
sion has been reversed and Indians are given the free- 
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dom of choice for which America has traditionally 
stood. 

Strange as it may seem, fluent use of a native lan- 
guage is more likely to contribute to the child’s intel- 
lectual growth and ultimate mastery of English than 
is its suppression. The early years of a child’s life 
are those in which he builds up his background of 
ideas and associations. A great majority of these are 
expressed through language. The more fluent he is in 
the use of language and the broader his vocabulary, 
the richer is the intellectual content of his mind. To 
inhibit conversation in any language during this 
period of rapid and spontaneous growth may penalize 
the child intellectually and permanently. 

Anyone who has tried to learn a foreign language 
in an American highschool can remember how quickly 
self-conscious inhibitions in pronunciation, speech, and 
written expression were set up, as emphasis was placed 
on doing it correctly rather than on just doing it. 

Our non-English-speaking young Indians need, 
therefore, the opportunities to learn English naturally 
in the course of activities inviting conversation. Our 
teachers must watch carefully their own expression of 
ideas, so that a few simple words and phrases are in- 
troduced at a time, and used with sufficient repetition 
to gain meaning. 

Rather than sitting quietly in their seats, waiting a 
turn to rehearse a phrase, our children should be en- 
gaged in a variety of activities, primarily of the 
dramatic play type. Blocks, boxes, toys, paper and 
crayons, clay, and a variety of material which can be 
used in many ways for small group or individual 
building, drawing or making of things are much more 
vital than books, for the first year of school. While 
this activity goes on, the natural conversation grow- 
ing out of such activities is to be encouraged. In this 
way, language expression has a normal opportunity to 
develop. Errors will be made, but can be ignored, 
for most important of all is to develop the desire 
to talk and to furnish the opportunity to talk. The 
natural tendency to imitate can be counted on to cor- 
rect many early mistakes of pronunciation or usage. 

When a class or group of children has come thus 
freely to exchange ideas, a foundation for learning 
has been laid. Such a foundation is just as possible 
among Indian children as among white. Here and 
there, our teachers of Indian children have achieved 
it. It is a goal for all of us. 

With reference to the problem of reading, it is prob- 
ably desirable that Indian children learn to read by 
the end of the third grade, but it is just as essential 
that they acquire fluent, active use of spoken English 
as rapidly as possible. This cannot be achieved as the 
result of administrative fiat. Anyone who has wit- 
nessed the acquisition of speech by babies under 4 
variety of family environments knows that no baby 
learned to talk because its father said it had to. 
When the baby saw need to talk and was ready to ex- 
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periment with vocalization, it did so, and not before. 
Tension growing out of an attempt to force develop- 
ment inevitably delays and inhibits growth. 

Where force and pressure inhibit response, spon- 
taneity is bound to be lacking. Where good nature 
and fun and encouragement characterize the classroom 
atmosphere, reactions are natural and joyous and 
children learn. A classroom can’t be joyous if chil- 
dren are imprisoned in stereotyped rows of seats, lis- 
tening to someone else, be it the teacher or one of their 
own number. Formal recitation freezes all natural 
desire to experiment because recitations are checked 
“right” or “wrong” and experimentation doesn’t pay 
under those circumstances. When one is being 
watched, and what one says “will be used against 
you,” wise people say as little as possible. Also, 
when recitations are held, only one person may speak, 
and the rest must sit quietly and listen, when what 
they ought to be doing is some experimental talking 
on their own. 

And what if children are noisy? Who really cares, 
if they are experimenting with English and aren’t 
hurting anything? Sometimes what is being said may 
be doubtful. After all, English brings into play a lot 
of throat muscles that little Navajos or Sioux aren’t 
in the habit of using—just as their languages involve 
sounds which at first seem “impossible” to whites. 


IV 


[wou youngsters do not differ from white young- 
sters in any of the fundamentals of behavior. How- 
ever, they have grown up from infancy in a different 
culture pattern and have acquired different “man- 
ners.” Their tabus are likely to be different, and their 
standards of conduct will conform at first to those of 
their fathers and mothers who, it may be said here, 
are just as much concerned with their children as any 
white mother or father. They are prepared to sacrifice 
just as much; their love is just as deep. 

Every people has its code of manners. Whites, who 
say “How do you do,” “Good-bye,” “Beg your par- 
don,” and “Thank you,” are shocked that some Indian 
languages have no words for these politenesses. Yet 
that does not mean that the Indians are not glad to 
see one another, sorry when they offend, and grateful 
for favors. They simply have a different method of 
expressing these attitudes. 

Navajos, for instance, ask one another: “Where do 
you come from? Where are you going?” ‘These are 
questions which seem impertinent to some whites, but 
they are a conventional form of greeting. The ques- 
tion “How old are you?” is one which is likely to fol- 
low, for the Navajo needs the information in order to 
call a new companion younger or older brother. But 
perhaps there will be no greeting of any kind. The 
Navajo and some other Southwest Indians often ob- 
serve silence after entering a house. They feel it is 
indelicate to break into speech without allowing a 
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short period for members of the group to get used: to 
one another. 

The idea behind these observances is quite as cour- 
teous as that behind the white man’s formal phrases. 
And there are some situations where most Indians con- 
sider that no phrase is adequate. Why say “Thank 
you?” The way to show appreciation is to do a re- 
turn favor, and that quickly. The same, holds: for 
“Beg your pardon.” The person injured will believe 
you are sorry when he sees you perform some real act 
of restitution. Indians, therefore, are observing a eode 
which is quite as careful as that of the white man. 

But while the white person is convincing himself 
that the Indian has no intention of being bad man- 
nered, what is the Indian thinking of him? . Many 
Indian groups have special codes whose etiquette goes 
absolutely counter to white usage. And in, these 
groups the white person, while obeying his own stand- 
ards, may actually be offensive. 

What is a white person to do when he suspects that 
there may be some such conventions of which he is 
ignorant, and that he may be offending without know- 
ing it? Actually, there are few better rules than the 
old nursery rhyme: 


“Politeness is to do and say ' 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


One who goes on this principle will Ee oe act like 
a considerate and unselfish person and then explain: 
“T do not know your rules. Please tell me if I offend, 
for it is not intentional.” 


V 


Waar do native children want to learn?. What kind 
of a life can they look forward to? Are .we .capable 
of an impersonal examination of these questions? At 
the moment, I doubt that many of us are. 

Last year an analysis of pupil “ambitions” on one 
northern reservation revealed that the elementary 
youngsters in the day schools looked forward. without 
exception to some type of life activity at home on the 
reservation. Yet all the highschool seniors on the 
same reservation expressed themselves in terms of 
urban activities “off the reservation.” How and 
when had this change come about? 

The answer was revealed in an analysis of the atti- 
tudes of the highschool teachers toward reservation 
life. None of them could see any chance for an In- 
dian youth to “make a success of life” on the reserva- 
tion. Analyzed further, “success in life” meant get- 
ting a job that paid wages. Bricklaying, auto me- 
chanics, carpentry, and plumbing for the boys; and 
teaching, stenography, beauty culture, and housework 
for whites, for the girls, were recommended possibili- 
ties. Naturally the reservation, except occasionally, 
offered no wage jobs of this type. 

The fact that subsistence gardening, cattle raising, 
tanning, harness making, blacksmithing, and similar 
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activities, or combinations of several such skills of- 
fered opportunity for self-sufficiency was completely 
ignored. And the further fact that most girls of the 
age of highschool graduates married and set up 
housekeeping was even looked upon as an evil to be 
postponed if possible. Naturally, children so condi- 
tioned had lost touch with reality, and were dreaming 
in terms of unrealizable ideals. 

Not only were most of these youngsters tempera- 
mentally unfitted for the work they were talking of 
doing, but in that particular section of the country 
the racial prejudice against Indians was such that 
they would not have been employed in the type of 
work they had been advised to train for, so long as 
white boys could have been found who were willing 
to undertake the work. 

Let us at least try to be honest with ourselves and 
our children. Let us get away from sentimental 
“escapes from reality” and realize that more than 50 
per cent of the employed whites of this country make 
their living, and are glad to do so, from some of the 
types of labor we’ve been guiding Indian children 
away from as “beneath them.” 

All honest labor is honorable. Indian young people 
must be taught to do the things that will make them 
self-sufficient, which in many instances will provide 
subsistence, but little ready money. If this much can 
be accomplished and Indians freed from their present 
dependence upon charity and direct relief, they will 
have been placed upon a plane of economic equality 
with half their white fellow citizens and more than 
half the population of Europe. 

No phrase betrays more completely an attitude of 
white superiority and fundamental hopelessness about 
Indians than the commonly heard comment that some- 
thing is “pretty good, for an Indian.” Be it a piece of 
craftwork, the building of a house, a painting, or the 
carrying out of a responsible task, a thing which is 
only “pretty good” is relatively worthless. If we add 
to this condemnation the further reservation that it is 
above the expected performance of Indians, we have 
indeed condemned the Indians. 





The facts of the matter are, of course, that the 
Indians’ best is frequently beyond the whites’ skill to 
imitate. The beadwork on buckskin of the Sioux, 
which is carefully applied by stitches within the skin 
that don’t show through to the under side, when done 
by a master-craftswoman, cannot be exceeded in uni- 
formity and beauty. The Washoe woven basket is 
only one of many which are marvels of skill and 
artistry that defy imitation. In a thousand ways, 
and with the greatly inferior tools of a primitive 
environment, the Indian has demonstrated unex- 
celled skills, many of which, under the impact of 
white culture, have been given up and replaced 
by inferior products produced by white men with 
machinery. 

Where their training has been adequate, Indians 
are today driving caterpillar tractors, operating and 
maintaining complicated road machinery, repairing 
automotive equipment, cutting and laying stone, de- 
signing and sewing clothes, and doing dozens of other 
things as well as whites. True, not a sufficiently large 
proportion of Indians demonstrate such skills today. 
Frequently their training is at fault; many times the 
teachers in our Indian schools, expecting little, are 
satisfied with much less than their students are cap- 
able of producing. At other times expecting too much 
at first, and not recognizing that Indian children do 
not have a background similar to their own, teachers 
of Indians become discouraged and begin to lower 
their standards of ultimate achievement. And, in 
many other cases, the objectives which we assume to 
be adequate reason for the expenditure of energy are 
meaningless to Indians in the light of their racial 
inheritance. 

However, in all of our Indian school teaching, we 
must do what we do so thoroughly and well, we must 
offer such complete opportunity for continuing prac- 
tical experience, that the work of our students will be 
“well done”—regardless of race. And if we are to be 
fair to the Indian, we must once and for all disabuse 
ourselves of the notion that he is, in any fundamental 
sense, inferior. 
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More Than a Ball Game 


By URL LAHNAR 


A GAME of baseball between two junior teams 
may be just another ball game, or it may be an op- 
portunity to exercise judgment, alertness, fair play, 
and sportsmanship—in short, to develop the qualities 
of manliness and good citizenship. 

Teamwork on the ball field wins many a ball game. 
As manager of a junior team, I taught the boys team- 
work, primarily, to help them win their games. But 
jeamwork is essential for winning everywhere. You 
and I—and all adults—are really teachers or parents 
in our association with youth. So I, being a father, 
attempted to do what I conceive to be a father’s job 
in my association with the team. 

When a player makes a wild throw to the home 
plate, letting the runner score, it is so easy to hiss 
the player. But booing and hissing will not stimulate 
the morale of the team and put them on their toes to 
play a winning game. I, therefore, taught the boys 
to brace up the other player, to cheer and encourage 
him, putting him in a mental attitude to play the 
game even after his blow up. I asked the boys to 
play with a smile because, when things are going 
against you and the game appears to be lost, if all 
the players are wearing a smile in spite of setbacks, 
it means a far better chance to turn the tide of bat- 
tle. A pitcher may be in the last half of the ninth 
with the opposing team needing just one run to tie, 
and one more to win the game. Three men are on 
base. A heavy hitter comes up. The pitcher is in a 
hole. If he has lost his morale, he may just as well 
not throw the ball, for the other team has won. But, 
if he can face that heavy hitter with a smile and with 
determined courage, he has a good chance for a strike 
out. 

One day, our team was playing against mighty keen 
competition. The first half of the ninth inning came 
up with the score one to one. The visiting team was 
up to bat with a man on third and one on second. 
The batter knocked a short grounder which was 
quickly fielded, making the put-out on first. The 
first baseman, seeing the man on third going home, 
threw the ball down to the catcher. But his throw 
was wild, and before the catcher could recover the 
ball the man from second had crossed the plate. The 
score now was three to one in the visitors’ favor. The 
poor throw which had scored two runs for the visit- 
ing team could have wrecked the morale of the home 
team and ended the ball game right there. But the 
captain of the home team called for time, which the 
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umpire granted. He went to the first baseman with 
cheering words of encouragement, revived his spirit, 
and filled him with new determination. Then he 
shouted to the team, “If you never played ball be- 
fore, play it now.” Then he went back to his place. 
The umpire called, “Play ball,” and the game was in 
progress again. 

The pitcher, with a smile, faced his catcher for the 
signal. The catcher signaled for an out drop. The 
pitcher wound up, tossed the ball, and it sailed right 
for the plate apparently to groove it. But almost 
two feet in front of the plate, it suddenly shot way 
out, dropping at the same time. The batter took a 
healthy cut at it, but missed by the proverbial ten 
feet. Strike two and strike three followed in rapid 
succession, and there were two outs. 

Then again, in some unaccountable way, the vis- 
itors got men on all the bases. A strong batter 
stepped to the plate. The count went to two-and- 
two, and then three-and-two. Much depended on the 
next pitch. A broad, confident smile spread over the 
pitcher’s face as he looked toward his catcher for 
the signal. The catcher signaled for a slow ball. The 
pitcher wound up, turned the ball loose, but instead 
of coming with the steam that most of them had been 
zooming across the plate, it seemed to fairly stand 
still in the air. The batter made a swing, but he 
swung at the air, for the ball had not yet reached him. 
He threw down his bat and the visitors went out onto 
the field. 

How my boys did wield that big stick when they 
went up to bat! They tied the score. The next 
man went to bat, hit out a single which brought in 
the deciding run, and the game was won! The cap- 
tain assembled his boys and they gave the visitors 
three rousing cheers. Then they came over to 
me. I said to them: 

“Boys, you played a fine game today. That poor 
throw in the first half of the ninth might have meant 
defeat if you boys had given up. But your captain 
made just the play I hoped he would. You turned 
what looked like certain defeat into victory. Turn- 
ing defeat into victory, if the goal is a worthy one, 
deserves all you put into it. It is good on the ball field, 
for we go out to win and we want to win. But of 
greater importance is that, when everything seems 
hopeless, it is then that you have to put up your hard- 
est fight. You did that today. Carry that spirit 
through life and you will win.” 
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The P.T.A. at Work 


Edited by 


PACK HORSE LIBRARIES 
Kentucky 


‘Lue “Pack Horse Library” is one of the major 
projects of the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. ‘The project was launched during Book 
Week, November 14-20, 1937, making the Book Week 
Slogan, “Reading, the Magic Highway to Adventure,” 
a reality to thousands of Kentuckians who were with- 
out local publie library service. 

The operation of these libraries is similar to the 
county library system. The central library is located 
at the county seat, with certain designated smaller 
towns as deposit stations. Some stations are in stores, 
post offices, churches, and in private homes. The 
“book men and women” or “carriers,” as they are 
called, travel over regular routes, each one having three 
or four different routes each week. They use the 
mode of travel available, boats, mules, horses, buses, 
or trains. When no such convenience can be used, the 
carrier walks or hitch-hikes. Some of the carriers 
walk 18 miles on a day’s route, distributing books and 
magazines as they go, sometimes pausing long enough 
to read to a blind person or a child who cannot read, 
or to tell a story to a waiting group of eager children. 

Last year, through the cooperation of the P.T.A. 
and other agencies and individuals, thousands of books 
and magazines were made available to the people in 
eight mountain counties. The circulation of these 
books amounted to 100,000 and magazines 150,000. 
This service was enjoyed by 50,000 families, number- 
ing nearly one-half million people. 

This year’s project has been extended into 22 addi- 
tional counties, making the total 30. Projects are 
pending in Washington for 26 other counties. There 
is every indication that these will soon be in opera- 
tion, extending this service to 56 of the 120 counties, 
almost one-half of the number of counties in the state. 

The reading materials for these projects consist for 
the most part of gifts. Last year the P.T.A., with 
the pennies that were donated, purchased over 100 new 
books, most of which were juvenile books. This year’s 
pennies are being used to purchase new books for 
children and youth. Four miniature hand-operated 
individual movie sets were purchased with 40 different 
films. These are being loaned to the various Pack 
Horse Libraries for two months, thereby making the 
entire collection available to all the libraries. 

Through Pack Horse Libraries, discarded reading 
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materials have been utilized and made available to 
large percentage of Kentucky’s population, bringing to 
them knowledge, pleasure, and romance. 

Complete statistics for these projects are not yet 
available, but the monthly reports for January show 
60,000 circulation to over 26,000 different families, 
The year’s activities should reach at least 1,000,000 
people in about one-half of the state. 


HIGHSCHOOL TUBERCULAR CLINIC 
New Hampshire 


The Newmarket Association in Piscatequa District 
was the first in the state to sponsor a Tubercular 
Clinic for junior and senior highschool students. The 
clinic was directed by the state physician in charge 
of such clinics and his staff of nurses. The associa- 
tion’s part was to contact parents, secure their per- 
mission that the test be given their children, and also 
pay for the X-rays for all children who showed a 
positive reaction but whose parents could not afford 
the expense. A nearby city hospital cooperated, as 
well as private individuals who furnished transpor- 
tation. 

The Newmarket Association was the agency by 
which a coordinating council was formed in the town. 
This council was called the “Child Welfare Confer- 
ence.” The president of the association was the pres- 
ident of the council. All contributions for dental 
work, cod liver oil, ete., came from different organi- 
zations in town, and were taken care of through the 
Conference. Clothing for babies and maternity 
equipment were made by different groups and were 
ready to be used by the county nurses or local doctors, 
as occasion demanded. 


ALL-YEAR-ROUND PRESCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Georgia 

The North Rome Preschool Association meets all 
the year round, with study groups meeting from Sep- 
tember through April. During the summer the meet- 
ings are very informal, and some project is carried on. 
Study groups usually follow the course in the Na- 
TIONAL ParENT-TEACHER magazine. The preschool 
association is cooperating with the gradeschool par- 
ent-teacher association in a dental education cam- 
paign. 
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LIBRARY PARENT-TEACHER ALCOVE 
New York 


A Parent-Teacher Alcove has been established at 
Seymour Library, Auburn. The Alcove helps to meet 
the needs of library patrons and also to relieve the 
over-crowding in the Main Stack Room. Small book 
cases of unfinished California redwood were used to 
divide one end of the Children’s Room, thus forming a 
room approximately ten by twelve feet, which, with 
the addition of a low upholstered chair, a floor lamp, 
and other comfortable chairs, forms a cozy and at- 
tractive place. 

Books on story-telling, books about children’s 
books, practical and psychological approach to child 
study as well as all current magazines of interest to 
parents and teachers are easily accessible here. 

While this work was in preparation, the librarian 
was asked during Children’s Book Week to address 
the meetings at two of the schools on books and their 
relation to the Book Week topic of the year; and she 
took this opportunity to outline the new plan, which 
was appreciatively received. The Parent-Teacher 
Council has also been appreciative and helpful in pro- 
moting this new idea. A list of the books in the 
Parent-Teacher Alcove has been printed, and more 
up-to-date books for small children added, as well as 
more titles on child study. 


LIBRARY USE STIMULATED 


Texas 


Parents, teachers and librarians of El Paso are see- 
ing tangible results of a recent joint project of the 
El] Paso Council of Parent-Teacher Associations and 
the El Paso Public Library. 

Five reading lists, called “Prism Reading Lists” 
because of the pink, blue, green, yellow and orange 
paper upon which they are printed, have been com- 
piled by the boys and girls department of the library. 
Instead of being graded, the lists are progressive. 

As many of the background-building books as pos- 
sible are included in the lists, and there is a sprinkling 
of lighter titles to keep the lists from being “high- 
brow.” 

The El Paso P.T.A. Council printed the lists and 
appointed committees to see each teacher in the city 
school system and give her two copies of the list best 
suited to her grade. Copies of the lists were given to 
parents at P.T.A. meetings. 

“Modern Educational Procedures for Home and 
School” was the theme of the one-day school for par- 
ents held February 1 in Beaumont under the sponsor- 
ship of the Dick Dowling Junior High School P.T.A. 
Subjects discussed included safety, radio, vocational, 
and visual education; exceptional children; and home 
reading. 
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CLIPPED FROM STATE PARENT-TEACHER 
BULLETINS 


Michigan 


At Republic, in Marquette County, the town was 
glad to have a new W.P.A.-built Community House, 
with auditorium, stage, and club rooms, but there was 
no money to furnish it. The parent-teacher people 
took it up as a project, enlisted the aid of all the other 
clubs in town—as well as merchants—and held a car- 
nival and dance, which was so successful that enough 
money was raised to provide stage and auditorium 
curtains and 200 chairs. This will provide a recrea- 
tional center for their community, for old and young 
alike. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, they are also aware of recrea- 
tional needs, and particularly of the need for better 
movies for children. Recently was held the first of 
a series of Saturday morning “Happy Hours.” The 
council rented the theater outright and presented a 
program of wholesome pictures, including a safety 
film. Cooperation on details of the morning’s plan 
was given by Boy Scouts and the Police and Fire De- 
partments. This council is also sponsoring a lecture 
by the head of the G-men in Michigan, which will 
interest the older young people and adults as well. 

At Menominee, the Washington School P.T.A. pro- 
vides yarn to be knitted into mittens for needy chil- 
dren, the knitting being done by willing members. 

At Minising, Lincoln School, cake and coffee, served 
after each meeting for a dime, helps provide funds for 
free milk for children. 

From Traverse City comes news of a council-spon- 
sored art exhibit. Local artists, Michigan artists and 
school art work found places there. Each unit took 
charge of it for a day while it was open, and a small 
admission was charged, a fine example of combining 
a money-raising project with a cultural and educa- 
tional one. 

In District One, the Wyandotte Council has been 
offering a series of lectures for parents on subjects 
relating to child welfare. 

In Highland Park, five evening lectures by well- 
known physicians and psychiatrists have been spon- 
sored by the council during January and February. 
The plan of announcing them for “Adults Only” and 
having admission by tickets secured in advance (at 
school, free) brought capacity crowds to each one. 

A panel discussion on new style report cards in the 
Saginaw County Council was of great interest and 
help to puzzled parents. 

International Relations has been the year’s theme 
at Vincent School, in Saginaw County, and at the 
December meeting each nationality represented in the 
school came in native costume. 

At the Jones Street school, Saginaw, each meeting 
of the year has featured the art, music and food of 
one of the nationality groups in the school as an ex- 
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pression of understanding and friendliness. . . . To 
the same end, at Traverse City, the council sponsored 
a Peace Play in November. . . . And a real demon- 
stration of international goodwill took place between 
Detroit and Windsor, when a group from Windsor 
came to Detroit’s Founders Day banquet, and invited 
a Detroit group to theirs, the following week. In 
Windsor the parent-teacher work is done by groups 
called “Home and School” Associations. . . . In De- 
troit’s Guest School, a study group meets regularly to 
discuss international affairs, and is responsible for 
planning one of the year’s programs. 

Oakland County Council is placing emphasis on 
safe playground equipment. Flint Council’s safety 
project has produced many new skating rinks this 
winter, and finds its work helped through use of slo- 
gans, safety calendars, etc.... At Saginaw, SS. 
Peter and Paul P.T.A. have carried out a safety pro- 
gram this year by using a number of plays written 
by the children, and acted and directed by them. 
“Safety at Home and on the Street” was the 
theme. 

Vandercook Lake’s School has a 400 per cent in- 
crease in membership this year. . . . Genesee County 
has nearly 3,000 members, probably because the coun- 
cil president divided the county into five divisions, 


with a membership chairman for each. ... New 
units in Berrien County include Broceous, at Bu- 
chanan, and Brownstone at Bridgeman. . . . District 


meetings were held in March in two sections—Wayne 
County Training School, Northville, for District One, 
and Birmingham High School, for District Six—From 
Michigan Parent-Teacher. 


Iowa 


The Des Moines Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations has a scholarship fund, the objective of which 
is to make it possible for deserving students to remain 
in highschool when they might otherwise be unable to 
do so. 

In Marshalltown a joint Founders Day meeting of 
ten city units was held. Past council presidents took 
part in the candle-lighting service, and each told 
briefly of the activities of the council during her 
presidency. 

Hobbies of members of the Jordan Consolidated 
Parent-Teacher Association were discussed recently at 
their meeting, at which time collections were dis- 
played. Interesting hobbies, such as shop work, radio, 
needlework, landscaping, coin and stamp collections, 
clock repairing, mounting specimens and leather work, 
were subjects under discussion. 

Legrand enjoyed a unique program by Indians of 


the Sac and Fox tribes from Tama, in which Indian 
history and customs, music, and a war dance were 
featured. 

Newton held a panel discussion by business men on 
“Possibilities for Work for Our Senior Students ip 
Some of the Trades and Industries in Newton.”—From 
Iowa Parent-Teacher. 


New York 


The following are P.T.A. activities of Albany Dis. 
trict: 

Stephentown children, given an opportunity to de- 
cide on their group activity, met with the Stephen- 
town Parent-Teacher Association and formed g 
working program of desired activities and ways of 
promoting them. The director of recreation of the 
C.C.C. Camp in that section was loud in his praise 
of the P.T.A. for this effort, as were other citizens in 
that area. 

Bethlehem Centre and Selkirk Jericho Parent- 
Teacher Units sponsor evening dances weekly, for 
young and old, under direct supervision of commit- 
tees of P.T.A. members. 

Livingston P.T.A., in Columbia County, provides 
a dancing class with instruction in social, ballroom, 
and tap dancing for all children of the community 
free of charge. 

The Menands P.T.A. gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of its theme for the year, “Community Respon- 
sibility for Youth,” when it sponsored a Hallowe'en 
party and dance, attended by nearly five hundred 
men, women, and children of that section. Prizes 
were given for the best posters advertising the party. 
Entertainment was furnished by the children of the 
grades. Menands citizens were high in praise of the 
affair and marvelled that the porch furniture and 
cushions had remained intact that night and not a 
clothes-line in the village had been snipped—in fact, 
that nothing but happiness and fun had reigned su- 
preme throughout the date—From New York Parent- 
Teacher. 


Ohio 


Belden Parent-Teacher Association had an inter- 
esting meeting in February when instructive talks on 
the customs and geography: of Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, Italy, Hungary, Germany and England were 
given. Founders Day was observed and the history 
of the local association was read. An unusual dis- 
play of foreign products and antiques was enjoyed. A 
copper pitcher, over 400 years old, found on the Isle 
of Guam in the Pacific Ocean, was the outstanding 
exhibit—From Ohio Parent-Teacher. 
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“Changing Patterns for Group Living” 
Theme of National Convention at Salt Lake City, 


Utah, May 15-20 


The Convention Program 


A PROGRAM designed to interest and to help lo- 
cal P.T.A. delegates in carrying on effective parent- 
teacher work is planned for the 42nd Annual Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in Salt Lake City, May 15-20. Based on 
the theme, “Changing Patterns for Group Living,” the 
Convention program will offer coordinated presenta- 
tions on numerous subjects of interest to parent- 
teacher delegates, at early morning clinics, at general 
sessions, and at consultations each afternoon. 

How local P.T.A.’s can assist parents and teachers 
in obtaining a better understanding of the growth 
and development of the individual child will be con- 
sidered at four consultations, to be held daily Mon- 
day through Wednesday, on Patterns for Health 
Learning, Personality, and Citizenship. Ways of se- 
curing cooperation of home, school, and community 
for the best interests of the child will be discussed by 
Congress leaders and specialists in educational and 
welfare fields. 

Early morning clinics devoted to discussion of par- 
ent-teacher organization technics will be conducted 
daily Tuesday through Thursday, on Parent-Teacher 
Procedures, Congress Publications, Publicity Meth- 
ods, National Parent-Teacher, Rural Service, and 
Program Building. 

Exhibits 

Supplementing the Convention program, exhibits 
are always an important adjunct of the national 
parent-teacher Convention. The story of the serv- 
ices of the Congress, through its state branches and 
local units, will be presented in posters, books, and 
other materials which will be displayed at the Con- 
vention headquarters. Exhibits on National Congress 
projects — National Parent-Teacher, Radio, Traffic 
Safety Education, Summer Round-Up of the Chil- 
dren, and Legislation—will occupy one section. State 


Congress exhibits will include procedure books, news 
bulletins and other displays. 


The Hostess City 


Delegates to the Convention will be impressed with 
Salt Lake City’s physical beauty, with the unique 
manner of its founding, and with the religious, cul- 
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tural, and educational concepts of its citizens. This 
charmingly situated city, built in the heart of the 
mountains, 4,354 feet above sea level, offers a wealth 
of historic lore and a romantic atmosphere redolent 
of the “Old West.” Visitors to Salt Lake City are 
usually interested in Temple Square and the world- 
famous Salt Lake Tabernacle, where some sessions 
of the Convention will be held. 

Educational facilities in Salt Lake City rank 
among the best in the nation. One of the first acts 
of the pioneers after their arrival in 1847 was the 
establishment of schools and the University of Utah. 
In public or private schools, the youth of the state 
are given advantages not surpassed anywhere in the 
United States. 

From the earliest days of Salt Lake City, much 
attention has been given to wholesome amusements. 
Among the first undertakings of the settlers, after the 
necessary work of providing shelter and tilling the 
soil, was the building of recreation facilities, for these 
were fun-loving people as well as earnest hard-work- 
ing pioneers. And from that day to this, Salt Lake 
City. has been known as a recreation center. Today 
its theaters, parks, and playgrounds rank with the 
finest to be found anywhere in the country. 

From Salt Lake City, railroads, highways, and 
trails radiate in all directions to peaceful valleys and 
colorful canyons, leading to scenic splendors unri- 
valed elsewhere in the world. Most famous of the 
wonders in this region, appropriately known as 
“Scenic America,” are the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, Yellowstone National Park, Bryce Canyon, 
and Zion National Park. Many delegates to the 
1938 National Convention will doubtless visit these 
and other western wonders as part of their Conven- 
tion journey. 


Daily Schedule 


A number of Pre-Convention activities, including 
meetings of the Executive Committee, National Board 
of Managers, and subsidiary groups on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, will serve as curtain-raisers 
for the Convention proper, which will get under 
way Sunday, May 15, with the annual tree plant- 
ing. 

Following is a day-by-day schedule of high points 
of interest in the Convention program: 
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Sunday 

At sunrise on Sunday a tree will be planted near 
the Capitol and presented by the National Congress 
to Utah, in a ceremony under direction of the first 
vice-president, Mrs. John E. Hayes, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

The annual luncheon of the Past State Presidents 
Club will bring together a large group of state presi- 
dents, including presidents now in office as well as 
former ones, with Dr. William T. Sanger, Richmond, 
Virginia, presiding. 

Vesper services in the Tabernacle, Sunday after- 
noon at 5 o’clock, will feature a musical program. 


Monday 

Morning 

The Salt Lake Tabernacle will be the scene of the 
formal opening of the Convention, Monday morning 
at 10 o’clock. National Board members will take 
part in the opening ceremonial. An address on the 
Convention theme, “Changing Patterns for Group 
Living,” by the National President, Mrs. J. K. Pet- 
tengill, will be the climax of the morning session. 

Delegates and visitors are invited to attend the 
concert by the Tabernacle Choir in the Tabernacle 
from 12:15 to 12:45 p. m. 


Afternoon 


Four consultation conferences in which National 
Congress vice-presidents and national committee 
chairmen will participate, are to be conducted simul- 
taneously each afternoon, Monday through Wednes- 
day. Subjects to be discussed are Patterns for 
Health, Personality, Learning, and Citizenship. Two 
National Congress vice-presidents and six national 
committee chairmen will take part in each consulta- 
tion. (See the April issue of NarionaL Parent- 
Teacuer for the list of participants.) 

Speakers for the Monday afternoon consultations 
are as follows: 


Patterns for Personality: Dr. Ruth McMurray, 
New York City, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Patterns for Learning: Dr. William G. Carr, 
Washington, D. C., National Education Asso- 
ciation, Educational Policies Commission. 

Patterns for Health: Dr. Clifford E. Waller, 
Washington, D. C., U. 8. Public Health Service. 

Patterns for Citizenship: Howard Evans, Payne 
Fund, New York City. 


Evening 


Miss Josephine Roche, of Denver, Chairman of 
President Roosevelt’s Interdepartmental Committee 
for Coordination of Health Activities of the Federal 
Government, will deliver an inspirational address at 
the Monday evening session. During her service as 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
Miss Roche was in charge of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. She has served as chairman of the executive 
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committee of the National Youth Administration 
since 1935. 

A musical program by the Utah All-State Chorus, 
arranged by the hostess state, and a Convention play 
hour will follow the main program Monday evening, 


Tuesday 
Morning 
A clinic, according to Webster, is “an institution . . . in 


which concrete cases or problems of a special type are studied 
and expert advice or treatment given.” 


Four clinics on parent-teacher technics will be con- 
ducted on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday morn- 
ings at 8 o’clock. Clinics scheduled for Tuesday are 
as follows: 


Congress Publications 
National Parent-Teacher 
Parent-Teacher Procedures 
Rural Service 


Dr. Paul Popenoe, Director, Institute of Family 
Relations, Los Angeles, will be the speaker at the 
morning session. Dr. Popenoe’s unique experience as 
a family counselor will lend interest to his interpreta- 
tion of the topic of the day—Personality. 

Election of four National Congress vice-presidents 
will take place Tuesday, with the election booth open 
from 8:30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 


Afternoon 


Consultations will again occupy the afternoon, fol- 
lowing the same schedule as on Monday. 


Evening 


The Annual Banquet Tuesday evening will honor 
Firstnighters—those who are attending a National 
Convention for the first time. The program will be 
arranged by the Utah Congress and assisting hostess 
state Congresses: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
and New Mexico. 

A Demonstration Recreation program will follow 
the banquet. This type of program is unique in Salt 
Lake City and is known locally as “Social Co-Ed 
Recreation.” 


Wednesday 
Morning 
Clinics will be conducted at 8 a. m., on the follow- 
ing subjects: 
National Parent-Teacher 
Parent-Teacher Procedures 


Program Building 
Publicity Methods 


Education Day will be observed on Wednesday, 
when outstanding educators will take part in the pro- 
gram at both the morning and the evening sessions. 
Dr. Caroline Woodruff, President of the National 
Education Association, will be an honor guest on this 
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gecasion. The problems of youth, and how home, 
school, and community may cooperate in solving 
them, will have a prominent place in the discussions. 


Afternoon 


Consultations will conclude final deliberations. 
Each national committee chairman will make a pres- 
entation of the parent-teacher implication of the con- 
tribution of his committee subject to the general topic 
of the consultation. This will be followed by discus- 
sion from the audience. 

Following the Wednesday afternoon consultations, 
sightseeing trips to points of interest in and near Salt 
Lake City are being arranged for delegates. 


Evening 

The dinner hour on Wednesday evening will feature 
small dinner parties—state delegations, reunions of 
old friends, and other gatherings which convention- 
goers may wish to arrange. 

The Wednesday evening session will be devoted to 
continued consideration of home-school cooperation in 
the education of the child. The National Mother- 
singers Chorus will be heard in concert. 


Thursday 
Morning 


Final sessions of clinics will be held at 8 o’clock as 
follows: 


Congress Publications 
Program Building 
Publicity Methods 
Rural Service 


Dr. W. W. Bauer, of Chicago, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Health and Pubiic Instruction, of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, will be the speaker at the 
general session Thursday morning. 


Afternoon 


A summary of the consultations held during the 
week on Patterns for Health, Learning, Personality, 
and Citizenship will be heard at an assembly of dele- 
gates Thursday afternoon. A National Chairmen’s 
Hour will take place immediately following, when 
delegates will have an opportunity to confer informally 
with national chairmen of committee subjects in which 
they may have special interest. 


Evening 


The closing session of the Convention, Thursday 
evening, will be devoted to an inspirational program 
at which Rabbi Edgar Magnin, of Los Angeles, will 
speak. 

Installation of the newly elected national vice- 


presidents and a recessional will close the Conven- 
tion. 


My Trust 


I am a teacher— 

And ardent, restless, longing youth 
Look unto me expectantly, 
Fulfillment of their dreams to aid. 
As I lead they follow. 

Oh, let me take the upper road 
Leading to the heights 

And they must follow. 

A mighty trust is mine! 


I am a teacher— 

And trusting, childish eyes 
Look unto me confidingly, 
Their little hands in mine, 
To follow me, to anywhere. 


Be my way on high or low or middle ground 


They follow. 
O let me feel 
What mighty trust is mine! 
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One there was 

Known throughout the ages 

And over all the world— 

The Great Teacher, 

Who leads forever to the Light. 
His name I bear. 

Oh, wondrous thought 

That challenges my highest, best. 
I am a teacher. 


—Carouine S. Wooprurr 
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Books 


for Parents 
WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


‘Lar FACT that books, talks, and extension courses 
about “personality” are so popular shows that we all 
believe that by improving our personality we can be- 
come better liked or more successful, and that we 
have a wistful confidence that the improvement could 
be accomplished if only we knew the way. Dr. Wil- 
liam Healy, Director of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Clinic in Boston, has for thirty years been dealing 
with the problems of personality building. Out of 
that long experience and out of his keen conviction 
that developing a desirable personality means far 
more than a get-rich-quick device, Dr. Healy has 
written his Personality in Formation and Action 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co. $2). 

The author impresses the lay reader with his prac- 
tical soundness and judgment. He believes pro- 
foundly in the possibilities that lie in psychiatry, 
which he defines, by derivation, as soul-healing or 
soul-treatment. Much of his work at the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center has been therapeutic. Usually the 
persons who have come to him for guidance have 
come because there was something the matter with 
the way they were reacting to their surroundings. 
The ultimate goal of psychiatry, he maintains, is, 
however, preventive rather than corrective. 

Personality, as defined by Dr. Healy, means an 
individual’s integrated system of habitual adjust- 
ments to his environment. It is composed of hered- 
ity, pre-natal conditions, internal bio-chemistry, the 
nervous system, the consciousness of self, and “cir- 
cular response” whereby the individual does some- 
thing to his environment and his environment does 
something to him, with further reactions in each di- 
rection. These, with the influence of the physical 
and social environment on the emotions, are the ma- 
terials of which personality is woven. 

There is much in the book about building a good 
personality, expressed with the caution of a scientifi- 
cally minded man who refuses to make sweeping gen- 
eralizations from the cases he has studied, though 
they are so many; and there is much about the wider 
implications of the subject as it affects relations be- 
tween employer and employee and the development 
of right leadership in state and society. 

Rarely does a book on this subject so impress the 
reader with its trustworthiness. 
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Ethel Kawin, in The Wise Choice of Toys (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. $1.50), quotes an 
acquaintance who once said to her, “The outstanding 
change in education these last fifteen years or so hag 
been that we have added a fourth ‘R’ to the former 
‘Three R’s.’ It is now, Reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic, 
and recreation.” Toys are no longer merely something 
to amuse children. They are the tools of play, and 
play performs specific functions in a child’s develop- 
ment. Through play the child lays the foundation of 
a wholesome personality and the ability to make sat- 
isfactory adjustments to society. But the play must 
not be made a task. Wisely selected play materials 
are to stimulate the activity and initiative of chil- 
dren rather than to teach them. 

Miss Kawin tells what toys are best suited to vari- 
ous age groups and what purposes are served by each 
toy—whether to develop strength and skill, or to help 
in forming good habits and in building character. 
The roéle that toys fill in stimulating the mind, in giv- 
ing children an outlet for pent-up feelings and emo- 
tional moods, and in promoting the growth of social 
qualities is also of great consequence. 

This book is an enlarged edition of a work that has 
proved its value ever since its first publication three 
years ago. The new material is found in the chapter 
on the classification of toys by age-groups and func- 
tion, and in that chapter on toys for children with 
special needs. Under this head Miss Kawin tells what 
toys are best for children with heart trouble, with de- 
fective sight or hearing, with handicaps due to spastic 
paralysis, and special behavior or personality prob- 
lems. The author is a psychologist in the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago and Director of 
Guidance in the Glencoe public schools. Her book 
is delightful in style and illustration. 

eee 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher combines with her rare 
literary qualities a practical and persistent interest 
in education and parent-problems, together with an 
intuitive understanding of children. Her latest book, 
Fables for Parents (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.50), illustrates these gifts. In a dozen stories 
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Mrs. Fisher has written about situations that some- 
times develop in family life. The first story, for exam- 
ple, deals with the familiar circumstance of children 
being housed by bad weather and how the difficulty 
was solved by a visitor who possessed imagination. 
The final story, commemorative of Memorial Day, is 
the best kind of peace propaganda. 

Mrs. Fisher’s stories always have a way of sticking 
in the reader’s memory. So these will do, both those 
that present parent-child problems, and those that 
involve the relations of later life. 

ee @ °e@ 

Though not devised particularly for the use of par- 
ent study groups, The Problems of Education, by 
Claude C. Crawford, Louis P. Thorpe, and Fay 
Adams (Los Angeles, California: Southern Califor- 
nia School Book Depository. $2.50), contains sug- 
gested problems for discussion in such groups. The 
authors prepared the book because they felt that 
there was a need for a textbook that would present 
to students preparing to become teachers the actual 
problems that they would have to face when they en- 
tered their profession. It definitely propounds such 
questions as these: How and by whom should public 
education be controlled? What are the advantages 
of federal, state, or local control? What are the 
merits, demerits, and special functions of public, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools? How may we know that 
returns on the money spent for education are real and 
that they justify the investment? Do half-day ses- 
sions or double shifts pay? ‘To what extent should 
children be permitted to work in industrial plants? 
Who opposes child labor laws? Why? 


There are more than two hundred such questions 
in The Problems of Education, with reading refer- 
ences to help in arriving at intelligent answers. 

ee @ 

The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, founded by the originator of the Palmer 
Method of teaching penmanship, published a work 
by Carroll Gard called Writing, Past and Present 
($1.00). Fascinating in treatment and lavishly illus- 
trated, it traces the development of the alphabet from 
the earliest picture-writing to the symbols used to- 
day. It tells of writing in the Middle Ages, describes 
famous old manuscripts, and gives the history of writ- 
ing materials—paper, pen, ink, and the pencil—and 
the invention of the printing-press and the typewriter. 
Intended for schoolroom use and not unmindful of 
the Palmer system, the book is also interesting to 
anyone who is curious about the development of the 
written and, in a measure, of the printed word. 

ee @« @ 

The semi-centennial of the Horace Mann School 
and the centennial of Horace Mann’s educational ca- 
reer were celebrated in 1937 by the preparation and 
presentation of a pageant by the pupils of the school. 
Those Who Bear the Torch was an all-year, all-school 
project. Now published by the Committee on the 
Horace Mann Centennial, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. (cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents), it impresses the reader with the remarkable 
creative ability of highschool pupils. For a school 
able to undertake its production, either in whole or 
in part, it furnishes a suitable program for the yearly 
observance of Mann’s birthday, May 4. 





Values 


When visitors are shy and small 

I never use the words “Don’t touch” 
Toward things not valuable or brittle, 
Through fear my living room or hall 
Perchance be disarranged a little. 
Values to me are ever such 

That friendship of a child means more 
Than ordered shelves and tidy floor. 
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Our Authors 


, of the National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
are well acquainted with Dr. Apa Hart Aruirr, Head of 
the Department of Child Care and Training, University of 
Cincinnati, and one of America’s leading authorities in the 
field of Childhood Education. Dr. Arlitt has written ex- 
tensively, and has recently published a new book, “The 
Adolescent.” 


For a discussion of tremendous importance to parents, we 
have this month recourse to Dr. EstHer McGinnis’ article, 
“Tt Is Still Up to the Family.” Dr. McGinnis, of State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York, gets at the funda- 
mentals of family life and its influence upon the young child, 
analyzing the functions of the family in a world in which 
changing social and economic conditions have created new 
and baffling problems. 


Dr. RatpoH H. Osemann, Research Assistant Professor, 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa, 
occupies a leading position in the field of parent education 
and child development. Dr. Ojemann in his article, “Home- 
Made Vacations,” offers us practical and sympathetic solu- 
tions to the recurring problem of vacations. 


It is a privilege to introduce to our readers Harry J. 
ANsLINGER, United States Commissioner of Narcotics. Mr. 
Anslinger has had a distinguished and varied career, having 
been attached to the American legation at The Hague; 
Vice Consul, Hamburg, Germany; Consul, La Guaira, Ven- 
ezuela; and associated with the Treasury Department since 
1929, in which capacity he now serves as Commissioner of 
Narcotics. 


JANET Lewis, formerly Assistant Editor of Poetry Mag- 
azine, has had several volumes of poetry published. The 
mother of a six-year-old daughter, Mrs. Lewis offers us in 
this issue an intimate and realistic account of “Tonsils Out,” 
dealing with a problem which many mothers have to face. 


A contribution of noteworthy significance to our readers 
is made by Wrttarp W. Beatty, Director of Education, 
United States Office of Indian Affairs. Mr. Beatty’s long 
association with Indian problems permits him to speak 
authoritatively in his unusually interesting article on Indian 
Education. 


Dr. Martua M. Extor, Assistant Chief, Children’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, is exceptionally 
well qualified to discuss the effectiveness of modern health 
education in promoting better care for mothers and babies— 
a question of vital concern to every serious-thinking adult. 
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Auice W. Witson, born and bred in Vermont, has been 
a teacher for twenty years in the New England School sys- 
tem. Miss Wilson did her graduate work at Yale and Har- 
vard, receiving her Master’s Degree from Harvard in 193]. 
Miss Wilson is well known as a lecturer on international 
relations. She has also written both verse and essay, 


Mrs. Wruu1amM McKINtey Rostnson, wife of the Rural 
Service Chairman and member of the Executive Committee 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, has 
shared Mr. Robinson’s interest in rural life and education, 
Through their travels and study in Canada, Mexico, the 
Union of South Africa, and the Rhodesias, the Philippines, 
Japan, and China, Mrs. Robinson has acquired a keen 
interest in international affairs. She presents as our editorial 
this month the question confronting the world today—peace 
or war? 





BULLETIN BOARD 





The following state branches of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will hold conventions during 
May: 


kd cc tnneananiien at Phoenix, May 4-6 
California........... at San Francisco, May 24-27 
District of Columbia..... at Washington, May 3-4 
rrr at Quincy, May 3-5 
IN G6 asachnsa, 045: ease at Battle Creek, May 4-6 
ES ES eee at Salt Lake City, May 17 
TR is ccarentcancnees at Everett, May 3-5 





May 1—May Day—Child Health Day 

May 1-7—National Music Week 

May 2-5—Red Cross Annual Convention, San Francisco, 
California 

May 13-14—Boy Scouts of America, Cleveland, Ohio 

May 15-20—Forty-Second Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 








Does Your Subscription 
Expire With This Issue? 


You can tell by looking at the address label. If 
the following numbers (5-38) appear on it, your 
subscription expires with this, the May, 1938, 
issue. 

Also please check your label for correct spell- 
ing and proper street or RFD number. If any 
change should be made, please notify us at once. 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
1201 16th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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